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2  INSIDE  EDUCATION 


introduction 

state  of  education 
in  New  York 

By  Commissioner  of  Education 
Ewald  B.  Nyquist 

Commissioner  Nyquist  shares  his  personal  views  of 
accomplishments  in  New  York  State  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  urges  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  schools  through  clearly  set  realistic 
goals  to  achieve  excellence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  something  nearly  200 
years  ago  which  I  especially  like.  It  goes  like  this: 

"If  the  condition  of  man  is  to  be  progressively 
ameliorated,  as  we  fondly  hope  and  believe,  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  it." 

This  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  was  then.  But 
do  we  have,  as  Jefferson  did,  a  buoyant  belief  in  a 
better  future?  Are  we  entirely  convinced,  as  Jeffer¬ 
son  was,  that  education  is  the  key  to  achieving  in¬ 
dividual  and  communal  well  being  from  generation 
to  generation?  To  lift  a  sad  corner  of  the  truth, 
America's  traditional  faith  in  the  necessity  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  education  for  all  has  gone  slack. 

Education  is  declining,  not  rising,  in  the  ladder 
of  public  priorities.  It  is  severely  depressed  in  the 
national  hierachy  of  values.  There  is  a  wave  of 
"anti-school"  feeling  across  the  land,  combined 
with  growing  acceptance  of  the  argument  that  the 
case  against  college  is  compelling.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  all  too  many  candidates  for  elected  of¬ 
fice,  whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
are  garnering  political  income  from  denigrating 
education,  rather  than  defending  it,  saying  that  it 
costs  too  much,  that  the  schools  are  failing,  that  all 
education  ought  to  be  career-oriented,  and  that 
too  many  people  are  going  to  college  when  there 
aren't  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  As  Fred 
Hechinger  wrote  earlier  this  year: 

"America  is  in  headlong  retreat  from  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  education.  Political  confusion  and  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainty  have  shaken  the  people's  faith 
in  education  as  the  key  to  financial  and  social  suc¬ 
cess.  This  retreat  ought  to  be  the  most  persistent 
issue  in  any  examination  of  the  country's  condition 
in  its  Bicentennial  year.  At  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  survival  of  American  democracy. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  saying  in  recent  months 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  are  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  long  twilight  in  education,  an  evening 
twilight,  which  will  consist  of  markedly  reduced  fi¬ 
nancial  support,  fewer  students,  lessened  quality, 
and  curtailed  educational  opportunity. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I  believe  deeply  that 
it  is  still  in  our  power  to  turn  things  around.  We 
can  restore  public  confidence  in  education.  But 
this  will  happen  only  if  we  make  our  purposes 
clear  and  set  goals  that  can  really  be  reached.  We 
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state  of  education  (continued) 

By  Commissioner  of  Education  Ewald  B.  Nyquist 


must  not  promise  more  than  we  can 
deliver  or  make  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  sound  better  than  it  is.  Moreover, 
we  must  not  settle  for  mediocrity. 
Achieving  excellence  matters  more  than 
ever  before.  Similarly,  education  must 
not  merely  mirror  society  as  it  is.  It 
must  shape  an  informed  and  imagina¬ 
tive  vision  of  what  a  democratic, 
pluralistic  policy  ought  to  be,  which  is 
to  say  free,  open,  just,  and,  in  the 
words  of  John  Dewey,  "intentionally 
progressive." 

Strengthening  and  Diversifying  Education 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
itiatives  that  are  now  being  undertaken 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  strengthen 
and  diversify  New  York's  educational 
power  base. 

Beginning  this  school  year,  Basic 
Competency  Tests  will  be  administered 
to  high  school  students  throughout  the 
State  to  determine  whether  students 
have  mastered  minimum,  adult-level 
skills  and  capabilities.  No  student  will 
be  awarded  a  high  school  diploma  as  of 
June  1979  without  passing  the  Basic 
Competency  Tests  in  reading  and 
mathematics.  Last  month,  additional 
tests  were  administered,  on  a  trial 
basis,  in  practical  science  and  health, 
writing  skills,  and  civics  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  biggest  curriculum  change  in 
the  next  decade  will  be  in  citizenship 
education,  morals  education,  values 
education,  or  law-related  education, 
whichever  term  you  prefer.  If  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results  confirm  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  these  tests,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  incorporating  them  into 
the  graduation  requirements,  effective 
in  June  1980. 

I  consider  this  new  testing  program 
of  paramount  importance,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  high  school 
diploma  more  credible,  but  also  as  a 
way  of  detecting  and  correcting  student 
weaknesses  in  time  to  equip  every 
youngster  with  the  competencies  he  or 
she  will  need  to  attain  a  secure  sense 
of  his  or  her  own  worth  in  a  complex, 
knowledge-based  technological  society. 

A  comprehensive  reassessment  of 
our  postsecondary  system  is  underway 
this  year  to  increase  responsiveness  to 
the  evolving  needs  of  society.  This 
thorough  review  will  culminate  in  a 
new  statewide  plan  to  improve  educa¬ 
tional  quality  and  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity  in  a  period  when  costs  are  escalat¬ 
ing,  resources  are  shrinking,  and  the 


pool  of  potential  students  of  traditional 
college  age  is  growing  smaller  because 
of  declining  birthrates. 

Severe  financial  constraints  are  being 
experienced  by  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  whether  under  public  or  private 
auspices.  The  fiscal  crisis  that  has 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  The 
City  University  of  New  York  is  the 
worst  to  date.  But  the  problem  does 
not  stop  there. 

And  yet,  New  York's  need  for  com¬ 
prehensive,  affordable  postsecondary 
education  will  grow,  not  contract,  as 
more  adults  seek  opportunities  to  study 
throughout  their  lives  to  improve  their 
job  skills,  to  use  leisure  time  more 
fruitfully,  or  to  participate  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  more  fully.  This  means  that  all  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  will  have  to  give 
considerable  thought  to  things  they 
might  not  have  done  otherwise,  includ¬ 
ing  weeding  out  duplicative  and 
under-enrolled  high-cost  programs  and 
shifting  scarce  resources  to  other  areas 
where  there  is  actual  or  potential  fac¬ 
ulty  strength  and  student  demand. 

Legislation  enacted  this  year  created 
a  Temporary  State  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Postsecondary  Education  in 
New  York  State,  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Commission  is  to  complete,  by 
next  March,  a  study  of  the  governance 
and  financing  of  public  institutions;  the 
level  and  form  of  State  aid  to  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions;  the  structure, 
mission,  and  scope  of  The  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  and  its  relationship  to 
independent  and  other  public  colleges 
and  universities;  and  the  overall  gov¬ 
ernance  structure  of  postsecondary 
education  in  New  York.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Commission  will  find,  as  one  result 
of  its  study,  that  the  present  govern¬ 
ance  system  for  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion,  which  lodges  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  the  authority  to  plan,  coordi¬ 
nate,  supervise  and  evaluate  all  educa¬ 
tional  resources  and  to  use  these  re¬ 
sources  wisely  and  efficiently,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  best  one  to  meet  the 
evolving  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
State. 

Goals  for  State  Aid 

The  goals  for  State  aid  distribution  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
continue  to  be  greater  fiscal  equiliza- 
tion,  the  reduction  of  the  wide  expend¬ 
iture  and  tax  disparities  among  districts, 
the  recognition  of  major  special  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  and  an  equitable  cost¬ 


sharing  between  the  State  and  local 
school  districts. 

To  achieve  these  goals  when  the 
State  is  experiencing  severe  financial 
constraints  will  require  difficult  fiscal 
choices.  But  a  higher  priority  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  must  if  disastrous  program 
cutbacks  are  to  be  prevented. 

State  aid  as  a  proportion  of  spending 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  decline  in  1976- 
77.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  stand  at 
approximately  39  percent,  or  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion  out  of  a  total  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $8  billion  plus,  in  1976-77, 
compared  with  39.6  percent  in  1975-  76. 
This  will  be  close  to  the  lowest  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  past  two  decades,  despite 
increased  legislative  mandates  in  regard 
to  planning,  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  school  feeding  programs, 
among  others.  The  gap  in  expenditures 
between  high-spending  and  low- 
spending  districts  continues  to  widen. 
This  year  all  major  districts  except  nine 
will  receive  their  aid  on  the  basis  of  the 
"save  harmless"  provisions  of  the  law. 
Continuing  declines  in  enrollment  ac¬ 
centuate  the  save  harmless  problem. 

The  Education  Department  will  give 
particular  attention  to  all  aspects  of 
State  aid  through  an  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  study  supported  by  a  generous 
grant  of  Federal  funds. 

Education  of  Handicapped 

The  education  of  the  handicapped 
remains  one  of  my  highest  priorities. 
During  the  past  year,  we  reorganized 
our  service  in  this  area  by  establishing 
an  office  for  the  Education  of  Children 
with  Handicapping  Conditions  and  ap¬ 
pointing  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
charged  with  improving  educational 
opportunities  for  this  segment  of  our 
population.  I  also  appointed  the  first 
Statewide  Advisory  Council  made  up  of 
educators,  parents,  and  other  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  handicapped  to  advise  the 
Department  on  needs  for  changes  in 
regulations,  legislation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  State  plan  in  the  field  of 
education  for  the  handicapped.  New 
Commissioner's  Regulations  were 
adopted  in  May  which  provide  that 
parents  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
represented  on  local  committees  of  the 
handicapped  and  that  each  parent  of  a 
handicapped  child  has  the  right  to  be 
present  at  the  time  his  or  her  young¬ 
ster's  case  is  to  be  reviewed.  The  new 
Regulations  also  set  forth  due  process 
procedures  whereby  a  parent  of  a 
handicapped  child  may  take  issue  with 
the  appropriateness  of  an  individual 
placement  within  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 
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Review  of  School  Curriculum 
Requirements 

The  Department  has  also  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  review  of  all  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  curriculum  re¬ 
quirements  included  in  the  Education 
Law,  Regents  Rules  and  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Regulations.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  there  has  ever  been  a  total 
review  of  all  of  the  so-called  curriculum 
mandates  in  this  State.  The  purpose  of 
the  review  was  to  ask  the  education 
community  whether  the  existing  cur¬ 
riculum  mandates  are  as  important  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  at  the 
time  that  they  were  enacted  into  law  or 
promulgated  through  regulations. 

What  has  been  of  particular  value  to 
the  Department  in  this  review  was  the 
involvement  of  a  wide  variety  of  or¬ 
ganizations  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  what  is  to  be  taught  in 
our  schools.  More  than  thirty  different 
groups,  including  professional  organi¬ 
zations,  students,  school  boards  and 
parents,  had  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  review  and  to  provide  the 
Department  with  suggestions  for 
changes.  My  recommendations  should 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  current 
calendar  year. 

The  New  State  Museum 

As  a  final  thought,  the  opening  of  the 
new  State  Museum  in  Albany  earlier 
this  year  has  special  significance  for  the 
entire  State.  Man's  highest  aspiration  is 
to  create  a  cultural  democracy.  We 
need  desperately  people  who  worry 
more  about  the  grossness  of  our  na¬ 
tional  product  than  the  gross  national 
product.  Our  schools  and  colleges  fos¬ 
ter  this  noble  aspiration.  But  they  can¬ 
not  do  the  job  alone.  We  need  a  rich 
array  of  complementary  learning  re¬ 
sources,  especially  such  cultural  re¬ 
sources  as  museums,  libraries,  perform¬ 
ing  arts  centers,  and  so  forth,  if 
humanistic  education  is  to  reach  all  the 
people,  as  it  must. 

The  State  Museum,  along  with  the 
other  components  of  the  Cultural  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  that  will  open  later,  con¬ 
stitutes  some  of  the  finest  resources  of 
this  kind  anywhere.  It  is  more  than  a 
building.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  be¬ 
lief,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  in  giving  full  expression  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions  which  make  us  fully  human  and 
which  make  life  beautiful,  generous 
and  worth  its  stormy  passage.  This  is 
why  I  so  often  say,  the  quality  of  life 
among  any  people  should  be  measured 
by  the  quality  of  cultural  endeavor  their 
society  engenders — and  supports.  © 


Elementary, 

Secondary 

and 

Continuing 

Education 

Financing  pu 

Surely,  1975-76  will  be  remembered 
as  the  most  difficult  financial  year  in 
decades  for  hard-pressed  New  York 
State  school  districts — perhaps  only 
until  1976-77.  Inflation,  enrollment  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  fiscal  crisis  of  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State  brought  pro¬ 
gram  cutbacks  throughout  the  State  as 
thousands  of  teaching  and  other  posi¬ 
tions,  far  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  0.5  percent  decline  in  enrollment, 
were  cut  from  1975-76  school  budgets 
as  compared  with  1974-  75.  Voting  on 
1976-77  budgets  saw  a  record  192 
budgets  defeated,  for  a  disapproval  rate 
of  29  percent  of  those  voted  upon.  This 
was  the  highest  percentage  ever. 

As  some  inflationary  pressures  con¬ 
tinued,  and  while  the  national  reces¬ 
sion  gave  way  only  very  slowly  toward  a 
healthier  economy,  total  elementary 
and  secondary  education  costs  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  1975-76,  though 
at  the  slowest  pace  since  1944-  45,  a 
year  of  wartime  price  and  wage  con¬ 
trols.  Total  elementary  and  secondary 
expenditures  were  $7,739,000 — up  only 
4.6  percent  from  1974-75,  even  though 
the  prior  year's  inflation  had  been 
more  than  twice  that  rate  of  increase 
at  9.4  percent.  In  New  York  City,  se¬ 
vere  program  cutbacks  brought  a 
cost  reduction  of  2.2  percent  to 
$2,804,020,000,  reflecting  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  positions.  State 
aid  in  1975-76  increased  to 
$3,065,020,000—39.6  percent  of  total 
costs,  or  the  same  percentage  as  in 
1974-  75.  In  1976-77,  the  State  will  pay 
only  about  39  percent  of  the  costs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  combination  of 
the  State  fiscal  crisis,  continuing  infla¬ 


tion,  an  aid  formula  that  results  in 
year-to-year  decreases  in  aid  as  a  result 
of  inflation,  and  problems  associated 
with  declining  enrollments  would  cause 
even  more  severe  finance  problems  for 
1976-77.  And  such  is  indeed  the  case. 


hough  the  Regents  recommended 
it  the  formula  be  improved  for 
'6-77  to  make  it  more  equitable,  so 
it  the  State  would  pay  its  propor- 
nal  share  of  the  cost  increases 
iueht  by  inflation,  and  to  provide  a 
■ans  for  districts  to  have  a  one-year 
riod  of  adjustment  to  short-range  tis- 
|  problems  with  declining  enroll- 
mts,  the  Legislature  continued  the 
sting  formula  for  another  year  with 
we  harmless"  provision. 

Ml  but  six  districts  will  receive  part  of 
eir  aid  through  "save  harmless 
lich  will  account  for  $331  million  o 
,  in  1976-77,  about  14.3  percent  of 
?  total  operating  aid  in  the  State. 
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Improving  school  management  — 


Fiscal  problems  continued  to  plague  many  New  York  State 
school  districts  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  775  districts  and 
BOCES  submitting  audits  to  the  Department,  46  reported 
general  fund  deficits.  In  each  instance  the  districts  involved 
were  requested  to  submit  plans  for  eliminating  such  de¬ 
ficiencies  and,  where  necessary,  field  visits  were  made  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  resolving  their  financial  problems. 

In  line  with  SED's  continuing  effort  to  achieve  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy  and  accountability  in  school  district  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  the  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  performed  over  40  administrative  management  studies 
on  site  throughout  the  State.  The  Administrative  Manage¬ 
ment  Study  is  designed  to  help  school  districts  analyze  their 
current  business  management  practices  and  to  recommend 
changes  that  will  result  in  improved  operations. 

During  1975-76  there  was  increased  emphasis  on  coopera¬ 
tive  bidding*  among  school  districts.  As  inflationary  trends  in 
the  nation  continue  to  escalate,  districts  have  had  to  find 
ways  to  make  their  limited  resources  go  further.  Efforts  to 
expand  this  activity  will  be  conducted  during  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  year  through  the  continued  assistance  and  support  of  the 
Department. 

Insurance  programs  undertaken  by  school  districts  have 
become  increasingly  expensive  and  complex  because  of 
heightened  litigation  and  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  cost 
of  facilities  and  contents.  To  provide  guidance  on  the  most 
economical  and  practical  coverage,  SED  reviewed  the  insur¬ 
ance  programs  of  31  school  districts  during  1975-76.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  Department  helped  many  other  districts  prepare 
insurance  specifications  for  competitive  bidding. 

During  the  past  year  many  school  districts  experienced  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  borrowing  needed  funds.  The  Department's  as¬ 


sistance  in  obtaining  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources  pre¬ 
vented  25  of  the  State's  school  districts  from  default.  The 
Department  has  also  been  active  in  the  preparation  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  enabled  15  BOCES  to  pay  off  in  advance  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Dormitory  Authority.  This  action  resulted  in  a 
considerable  savings  of  interest  and  administrative  charges. 
In  addition,  school  districts  have  benefited  from  the  De¬ 
partment's  program  which  encourages  them  to  secure  a  max¬ 
imum  yield  of  interest  when  investing  surplus  funds.  In 
1971-72,  77  out  of  772  districts  reported  receiving  no  returns 
on  investments.  However,  in  1974—  75,  only  24  out  of  756  dis¬ 
tricts  reported  no  returns. 

Transportation  audits  performed  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  have  uncovered  inaccurate  data  reported  by  school 
districts  when  filing  transportation  State  Aid  worksheets  with 
SED.  During  1975-76,  31  districts  were  audited  with  resulting 
disallowances  of  $2,512,588  and  a  net  savings  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  State  of  $2,261,329. 

Pupil  transportation  safety  programs  throughout  the  State 
were  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  "Be  Tops"  project, 
sponsored  by  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Administration  grant. 
The  project  produced  a  special  school  bus  safety  film  for 
elementary  school  children  which  was  distributed  to  all 
BOCES  units  and  the  five  largest  city  school  districts  in  the 
State  without  charge. 

The  Department  has  also  received  a  Highway  Safety  Proj¬ 
ect  Grant  during  1975—76  to  improve  school  bus  driver  train¬ 
ing.  During  this  project,  every  school  bus  driver  in  the  State 
will  be  trained  in  the  most  effective  school  bus  safety  prac¬ 
tices. 

•Volume  purchasing  to  enable  districts  to  purchase  needed  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  at  lower  costs. 


Innovation  strategies,  ESEA,  Title  IV-C  — 


The  new  competitive  Title  1V-C  program  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  inaugurated  in 
1975-76.  This  program,  like  its  predecessor,  ESEA,  Title  III,  is 
designed  to  stimulate  change  in  education  by  sponsoring  in¬ 
novative  programs.  A  new  administrative  thrust  was  added 
that  could,  if  successful,  change  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  Department's  support  of  "promising"  programs  and 
practices.  Essentially,  the  new  activity  promotes  replication 
of  only  those  "promising"  programs  and  practices  that  have 
met  rigorous  validation  standards  and  that  have  potential  for 
transfer  to  districts  with  similar  needs. 

Four  types  of  grants  were  offered  to  achieve  this  new 
movement.  The  most  common,  the  developer  grant,  allowed 
the  school  district  applicant  to  spend  Federal  funds  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  program.  Validation  demonstration  and  replica¬ 
tion  grants  were  offered  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  locating 
"promising"  practices,  testing  them,  and  getting  them 
placed  into  other  districts. 

Validation  grants  were  given  to  districts  which  had  a  prom¬ 
ising  operating  program  yet  needed  additional  data  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  program  was  making  any  difference  upon  the 
learner  or  the  learning  process.  Demonstration  grants  were 
offered  to  districts  which  had  promising  practice,  were  vali¬ 
dated,  and  were  ready  to  be  demonstrated  to  others.  These 


demonstration  districts  would  work  with  potential  adopters. 
Adopters  would  use  their  own  funds  to  put  the  dem¬ 
onstrator's  program  in  place  or  they  might  apply  for  a  rep¬ 
lication  grant  for  start-up  funds. 

The  grant  and  program  types  must  reflect  the  priorities 
of  the  State  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The 
1976-77  priorities,  approved  in  1976  include  reading,  math¬ 
ematics,  bilingual  education,  articulation,  civics  education, 
dropout  prevention,  gifted  and  talented,  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  metric  education,  health  and  nutrition  services,  plan¬ 
ning  and  management,  economy  and  efficiency,  values  and 
replication  of  nationally  validated  programs.  Approximately 
$4.5  million  was  made  available  to  fund  164  grants  out  of  480 
that  were  reviewed  and  rated. 

During  this  first  year  of  the  Title  IV-C  program,  approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  of  the  grants  funded  were  developers.  The 
remaining  25  percent  were  equally  divided  among  validation, 
demonstration,  and  replication  grants.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  nearly  half  of  the  funds  under  Title 
IV-C  will  be  devoted  to  demonstration  and  adoption.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  planned  that  good  programs  in  existence 
today  will  find  their  way  into  classrooms  of  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts  where  their  continued  support  can  be  accommodated 
through  local  funds. 
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Nonpublic  school  services  — 


Since  the  present  Bureau  of  Nonpub¬ 
lic  School  Services  was  originally  or¬ 
ganized  in  1970  as  the  Office  of  Non¬ 
public  School  Services,  over  1,250  non¬ 
public  schools  have  been  visited  for  an 
average  of  more  than  300  schools  per 
year.  This  type  of  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  2,000  nonpublic  schools 
in  the  State  have  received  on-site  visits. 
Originally,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
visitation  schedule  would  be  completed 
by  June  1977.  However,  due  to  the  De¬ 
partment’s  recent  reduction  in  force, 
this  timetable  will  be  extended  for  at 
least  an  additional  year. 


During  field  visits,  professional  staff 
continue  to  provide  service-oriented 
educational  reviews  which  include 
examination  of  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram;  inspection  of  building  facilities; 
appraisal  of  pupil  evaluation  and 
examination  procedures;  assessment  of 
teacher  staffing  and  certification  re¬ 
quirements;  and  review  of  administra¬ 
tive,  fiscal  and  organizational  proce¬ 
dures. 

SED's  Nonpublic  School  Services  op¬ 
eration  was  established  to  provide  di¬ 
rect  services  to  nonpublic  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  serve  as  Department 


liaison  to  all  private  and  parochial 
schools.  In  addition  to  being  the  focal 
point  for  apportionment  aid  to  all  non- 
public  schools  throughout  the  State 
the  SED  bureau  also  functions  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  component  The 
professional  staff  of  the  bureau  also  as¬ 
sume  a  support  role  in  cases  where 
nonpublic  school  students  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  their  fair  share  of  services 
under  Federal  or  State  guidelines.  In 
general,  all  efforts  of  the  bureau  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  developing  positive 
working  relations  between  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  in  the  State.  Q 


Members  of  the  State  Education  Department  professional  staff  review  the 
administrative,  fiscal,  and  organizational  procedures  of  a  nonpublic  school 
with  the  school's  superintendent  and  personnel  director,  as  part  of  SED's 
service-oriented  program  for  nonpublic  schools  throughout  the  State. 


Optional 

learning 

environments  — 


The  increasing  pressure  for  improved 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  in  New  York  State  has 
created  a  greater  demand  for  optional 
learning  environments.  To  meet  this 
need  the  Office  of  Optional  Educa¬ 
tional  Programs,  and  the  statewide 
network  of  thirty  Optional  Educational 
Programs  Resource  Persons,  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  identification,  validation 
and  dissemination  of  exemplary  learn¬ 
ing  programs  and  optional  learning  en¬ 
vironments  for  all  pupils  including  the 
academically  talented,  the  potential 
dropout  and  students  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  conventional  program. 

Last  year,  a  survey  of  optional  and  al¬ 
ternative  programs  in  the  twelfth  year 
was  introduced  to  assay  the  needs  for 
optional  learning  environments  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  New  York  State. 
The  survey  revealed  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  senior  students  com¬ 
pleted  most  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year— a 
condition  that  made  possible  new  ar¬ 
ticulation  programs  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  Current  high  school-college  ar¬ 


ticulation  programs  identified  by  the 
survey  range  from  early  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  and  part-time  college  attendance  in 
the  senior  year,  to  advanced  high  school 
courses  for  college  credit  and  advanced 
placement  programs.  Other  twelfth 
grade  options  identified  are:  new  elec¬ 
tives,  independent  study,  foreign  travel, 
community  participation  internships  and 
job  experience  programs.  Many  new  ar¬ 
ticulation  patterns  are  described  in  a  re¬ 
cent  publication  of  the  SED's  Bureau  of 
College  Evaluation,  titled,  Linking 
Schools  and  Colleges. 


a  result  of  the  survey,  the  Corn- 
oner's  Student  Advisory  Commit¬ 
reacting  to  the  problem  of  "sen- 
initiated  a  study  of  the  senior 
in  selected  schools.  With  the  aid 
e  Student  Affairs  Task  Force'  the 
nittee  prepared  a  report,  a 
Id  We  Do  With  Our  Senior  Year' 
booklet  gives  the  recom- 
Jations  of  the  Student  Advisory 
mittee  and  lists  twelfth  year  op- 
,1  programs  already  functioning 
rssfully  in  the  high  schools  ot  ew 
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Laying  the  groundwork  for  the  use  of 
communications  technology  to  improve 
public  support  of  educational  programs 
and  to  stimulate  new  possibilities  for 
community  use  of  communications, 
were  the  objectives  of  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  past  year  in 
Chautauqua  County  through  schools, 
BOCES  and  the  State  University. 

With  the  technical  support  and  guid¬ 
ance  provided  by  SED's  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Communications  and  through 
funding  provided  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  by  State  and 
local  agencies,  a  network  of  television 
repeater  stations  has  been  constructed 
to  serve  the  schools  and  the  general 
community. 

The  ten-tower  network  has  two  func¬ 
tions.  First,  it  extends  the  educational 
television  services  of  WNED-TV  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  into  areas  of  rural  Chautauqua 
County  which  had  previously  experi¬ 
enced  poor  reception  or  no  reception 
at  all.  Second,  through  a  special  waiver 
from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Chautauqua  network 
is  also  licensed  to  originate  local  pro¬ 
grams.  This  capacity  is  called  Local  In¬ 
terjection. 

Local  Interjection  was  conceived  to 
provide  remote  communities  with  the 
opportunity  to  augment  educational 


New 

communications 
technology  — 


programming  retransmitted  from  dis¬ 
tant  stations  with  programs  of  local  ori¬ 
gin.  Because  retransmission  of  pro¬ 
gramming  is  accomplished  through  de¬ 
vices  called  "translators”  which  are,  in 
fact,  low-power  transmitters,  operation 
independent  of  the  mother  station  is 
technically  possible.  Therefore,  at  a 
time  when  a  local  program  is  of  greater  | 
value  to  communities  served  by  the  re¬ 
peater  network  than  programming 
available  from  the  distant  source,  the 
decision  may  be  made  to  terminate  the 
repeat  telecasting  of  that  source  and 
substitute  a  local  program.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  program  involving  the  affairs  of 
the  Buffalo  City  Council  carried  by 
WNED-TV  could  be  pre-empted  on  the 
Chautauqua  County  Network  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Legislature. 

Although  the  Chautauqua  County 
Network  has  been  on  the  air  repeating 
the  programming  of  WNED-TV  since 


Reading  instruction  — 


Education  of 
the  gifted  — 

Last  year,  a  variety  of  activities  were 
designed  to  sharpen  the  focus  on  the 
State's  gifted  and  talented  youngsters, 
to  increase  the  schools'  commitment 
on  their  behalf,  and  to  broaden  the 
base  of  public  support  for  exceptional 
children  and  youth. 

At  the  beginning  of  1976  a  Regents 
Position  Paper  was  published  by  the 
Department  regarding  this  special 
group  of  students.  The  Paper,  Educat¬ 
ing  the  Gifted  and  Talented  in  New 
York  State,  has  been  well  received  by 
schools  and  individuals  and  demand  for 
copies  has  been  growing. 

The  Paper  centers  on  the  importance 
of  identifying  the  gifted  and  talented 
and  developing  appropriate  program¬ 
ming  to  serve  their  educational  needs. 
While  calling  for  immediate  efforts  to 
prepare  teachers  and  other  educators 
to  deal  with  the  unique  problems  of 
educating  the  gifted  and  talented,  the 
Regents  point  out  that  new  sources  of 
funding  are  also  needed. 

For  the  second  year,  a  State  Leader¬ 
ship  Team,  composed  of  two  SED  staff 
members  and  four  field  representa¬ 
tives,  participated  in  National  Summer 
Institutes  on  the  Gifted  and  Talented  to 
increase  their  competence  to  direct  a 
statewide  effort  to  identify  and  nurture 
the  State's  gifted  and  talented  pupils. 
The  Team  has  developed  strategies  for 
increasing  the  level  of  professional  and 
public  awareness  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  and  talented. 

During  1975-  76,  the  Department  or¬ 
ganized  survey  data  collected  from 
school  districts  and  BOCES  concerning 
the  status  of  gifted  education  in  the 
State. 

The  survey  data  revealed  that: 

•  Only  7.6  percent  of  school  districts 
have  a  local  policy  that  commits  the 
district  to  a  course  of  action  for  iden¬ 
tifying  and  educating  the  gifted. 

•  Seventy  percent'  of  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  believed  that  a  special  weighting 
formula  should  be  used  to  provide  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  to  support  local  school  dis¬ 
trict  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  gifted. 

•  Less  than  0.02  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  of  school  budgets  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  gifted  programs  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  $7  billion.  0 


Improvement  of  reading  programs 
through  the  interrelation  of  resources 
has  been  primary  to  State-sponsored 
reading  activities  during  the  past  school 
year.  More  than  150  school  districts 
worked  to  improve  reading  instruction 
by  attending  administrative  workshops 
sponsored  by  the  Right  To  Read  pro¬ 
gram  at  18  Boards  of  Cooperative  Edu¬ 
cational  Services  (BOCES)  locations  and 
in  New  York  City.  The  Right  To  Read 
Assessment  and  Planning  Handbook 
was  the  key  tool  used  in  these  work¬ 
shops. 

The  Right  To  Read,  an  "umbrella" 
rather  than  a  specific  categorically  de¬ 
fined  project,  has  helped  districts  es¬ 
tablish  goals  through  examination  of 
existing  resources  and  their  allocation, 
and  the  interface  of  programs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  from- an  administrative,  instruc¬ 
tional,  student,  and  civil  orientation. 

Technical  assistance,  to  supplement 


programs  in  administrative  training, 
staff  development,  and  planning,  were 
offered  to  school  districts  committed  to 
the  effort. 

Right  To  Read  committee  members 
established  regional  community  volun¬ 
teer  task  forces  which  catalogued  local 
services  to  provide  referrals  for  adults 
seeking  help  in  reading.  A  State  advi¬ 
sory  council  was  also  named  to  oversee 
program  development  and  the  setting 
of  priorities. 

Extended  funding  under  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Program  assures 
continuance  of  State  and  local  involve¬ 
ment  in  similar  activities  in  coming 
years. 

In  addition  to  its  Right  To  Read  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Department  supplied  con¬ 
tinuing  technical  assistance  to  reading 
programs  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
State.  0 
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spring  1975,  the  inauguration  of  local 
school  and  community  programming 
interjection  did  not  occur  until  spring 
1976.  Samples  of  future  program  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  shown  and  a  variety  of 
professional  and  amateur  Chautauqua 
County  performers  provided  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  pure  entertainment  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  county. 

Cooperation  with  the  State  University 
College  at  Fredonia  expanded  the  po¬ 
tential  for  local  program  possibilities.  A 
color  television  studio  completed  at  the 
college  was  created  to  serve  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  production  facility  for  the  system. 


Via  microwave,  programs  are  relayed 
from  the  college  studio  to  BOCES 
where  they  are  aired  on  the  transla¬ 
tor  system  to  schools  and  homes 
throughout  the  county. 

Several  programs  were  completed  by 
SUNV  at  Fredonia  and  Chautauqua 
BOCES.  One  program,  a  teacher  in- 
service  course,  presented  the  use  of 
visual  communications  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  was  produced  in  cooperation 
with  SED's  Bureau  of  Educational 
Communications  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  series  was 
hosted  by  NBC's  Gene  Shalit  and  fea¬ 


tured  guest  appearances  by  Walter 
Cronkite  and  other  leaders  in  the  field 
of  communications. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  service  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  schools  and  communities 
of  the  county  which  receive  the  pro¬ 
gramming,  Local  Interjection  in 
Chautauqua  County  provided  an  in¬ 
valuable  opportunity  for  training  in 
communications  arts  and  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts.  It  has  provided  a  meaningful 
outlet  for  students  to  sharpen  their 
skills  and  add  to  experience  gained  in 
college  and  vocational  courses  of 
cooperating  institutions.  0 


Chautauqua  County  residents  receive  two  hours  of  regional  television  programming  each  day 
(from  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m.)  via  a  special  master  control  center  (photo  above).  The  TV  broadcasts 
focus  on  such  items  as  community  news,  weather,  special  announcements  and  commentary.  A 
map  of  this  Chautauqua  Translator  System  is  provided  here. 


A  group  of  Gloversville  Elementary  School  students  and 
their  teacher  use  a  game-playing  technique  to  improve 
reading  skills  as  part  of  the  district's  on-going  Right  To 
Read  efforts. 


Instructional  support  system  — 


The  Department's  Instructional  Sup¬ 
port  System  (ISS)  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  educational  performance  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  basic  skills  areas  of  reading 
and  mathematics.  It  is  assumed  by  ISS 
that  skills  of  educators  and  adminis¬ 
trators  are  most  effectively  employed 
when  educational  programs  are  well 
defined  with  goals  and  objectives 
clearly  stated  and  with  procedures 
available  for  frequent  assessment  of 
student  progress. 

The  ISS  was  originally  developed  in 
Guilderland  and  is  now  in  its  sixth  year 
of  operation  in  that  district.  A  second, 
broader  experimental  implementation 
of  ISS  is  underway  in  New  York  City 
Community  School  District  18.  In  Dis¬ 
trict  18,  a  comprehensive,  districtwide 
mathematics  curriculum  including  ob¬ 
jectives,  teaching  activities,  and  criteri¬ 
on-referenced  tests,  is  now  in  place. 
During  1975-76,  the  computer  support 
system  provided  services  to  some 
14,000  students,  grades  1-7,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict's  18  school  buildings.  This  system 


kept  track  of  each  student's  progress 
and  provided  frequent  reports  to  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  parents  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  reports  were  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  pupil  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and,  where  appropriate,  to  take  correc¬ 
tive  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  students. 

The  California  Achievement  Test  was 
administered  on  a  pre-post  basis  to  all 
students  in  grades  2-7  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  ISS  on  math  achievement 
in  District  18.  As  noted  in  the  previous 
year,  the  results  indicate  significant 
achievement  gains  for  students  at  all 
grade  levels. 

Several  community  school  districts  in 
New  York  have  expressed  interest  in 
adopting  the  Instructional  Support  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  central  administration  of  the 
school  system  supports  this  expansion 
together  with  the  development  ot  a 
citywide  instructional  data  project.  The 
Department  plans  to  assist  these  com¬ 
munity  districts  and  central  administra¬ 
tion  this  next  year.  0 
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Implementing  Title  IX  — 


Federal  Regulations  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  Title  IX,  which  prohibit 
sex  discrimination  in  education,  be¬ 
came  effective  )uly  21,  1975.  Title  IX 
provides,  "No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  de¬ 
nied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance." 

In  compliance  with  Title  IX,  a  coor¬ 
dinator  was  named  for  SED  educational 
programs  and  an  officer  for  equal 
employment  opportunity.  The  required 
Department  self-evaluation  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  remedial  action  taken  in  the 
relatively  few  areas  of  noncompliance. 

To  help  schools  in  New  York  State 
comply  with  Title  IX  Regulations,  the 
Department  conducted  a  series  of  13 
regional  workshops  last  fall.  More  than 
2,500  school  administrators  participated 
to  clarify  provisions  of  the  Regulations. 

This  spring,  13  additional  workshops 


were  conducted  for  school  personnel 
designated  as  compliance  coordinators 
for  their  districts.  The  workshops  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  requirement  that  reci¬ 
pients  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
complete  a  self-evaluation  of  policies 
and  practices  as  they  pertain  to  nondis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Approx¬ 
imately  3,000  persons  received  copies 
of  sample  self-evaluation  indicators  for 
the  areas  of  personnel,  guidance,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  home  economics,  cur¬ 
riculum,  physical  education,  and  athlet¬ 
ics. 

The  Commissioner's  "Statewide  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity  for 
Women  was  established.  Women  in 
educational  administration,  represent¬ 
ing  major  regions  and  big  cities  of  the 
State,  along  with  several  administrators 
from  institutions  of  higher  education, 
were  designated  as  members.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Nyquist  charged  the  Council  to 
return  to  their  home  regions  and  or¬ 
ganize  committees  to  increase  the 
placement  of  women  in  top  administra¬ 


tive  positions  in  New  York  State  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Commissioner's  Task  Force  on 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Women  held  an 
open-door  discussion  session  for 
members  of  the  Education  Department 
support  staff  which  resulted  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Department  Support 
Staff  Committee  to  explore  avenues  of 
career  advancement,  education,  and 
training  for  the  SED  support  staff. 

The  Task  Force  also  initiated  the 
preparation  of  the  bulletin,  Reviewing 
Curriculum  for  Sexism.  This  publication 
analyzes  Education  Department  cur¬ 
riculum  bulletins  in  regard  to  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  the  language  of  sexism,  and 
presents  guidelines  for  curriculum  de¬ 
velopers  throughout  the  State  to  avoid 
sexism  in  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
materials. 

A  survey  on  affirmative  policies  and 
practices  for  female  students  and 
women  was  mailed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  all  school  districts  of  the 
State.  From  an  87.9  percent  response,  it 
appears  that  districts  are  making  head¬ 
way  in  the  area  of  affirmative  action 
and  are  correcting  inequities  which 
have  resulted  from  past  practices.  0 


Racial  integration  — 


During  the  past  school  year,  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  providing  technical  assistance  for  all  school  districts 
ordered  by  the  Commissioner  to  provide  plans  for  deseg¬ 
regating  their  schools. 

In  those  instances  where  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
were  developed  by  local  authorities,  proposals  were  re¬ 
viewed,  analyzed  and  evaluated  by  staff  members.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  specific  recommendations  were  made  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  effort  of  these  school  districts. 

In  a  major  desegregation  effort,  the  Department  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Court  to  maintain  a  staff  of  six  full¬ 
time  professionals  in  Buffalo  to  help  the  board  formulate 
and  implement  a  plan  and  to  monitor  those  activities  to 
make  sure  that  they  conform  to  constitutional  guidelines. 
Their  primary  function  during  this  operation  is  to  make  ap¬ 
propriate  SED  resources  available  to  Buffalo  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  assist  that  city  in  its  desegregation  efforts. 


In  activities  pertaining  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA),  which  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  prevention,  reduc¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  minority  group  isolation  in  schools. 
Department  personnel  were  assigned  to  New  York  City  for 
one  week  to  render  on-site  technical  assistance  to  24  com¬ 
munity  school  districts  and  the  central  board  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  ESAA  applications.  This  same  type  of  technical 
assistance  was  also  provided  to  other  school  districts  in  the 
State  during  the  initial  application  preparation  stage  and  the 
later  resubmit  process.  As  the  agency  responsible  for  review¬ 
ing  all  State  and  ESAA  proposals,  the  Department  reviewed 
and  evaluated  more  than  173  basic,  pilot,  bilingual  and 
nonprofit  ESAA  applications.  Funding  recommendations 
were  sent  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  general,  all  efforts  were  directed  to  providing  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  to  school  districts  to  produce  positive  inter- 
cultural  relations  in  all  areas  of  education,  jg 
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Education  of  the 

During  the  past  school  year  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  implemented  a 
reorganization  of  the  former  Division 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  ap¬ 
pointed  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
the  newly  created  Office  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Children  With  Handicapping 
Conditions.  A  major  thrust  of  this  Of¬ 
fice  is  to  develop  a  regionalization  plan 
to  establish  offices  throughout  the 
State  to  facilitate  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  and  Boards  of  Coopera¬ 
tive  Educational  Services  (BOCES),  to 
help  implement  the  Commissioner's 
Regulations  and  State  Law,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  efficient  services  to  constitu- 
tents  in  the  field. 

Legislation  enacted  at  the  State  and 
Federal  levels  created  a  major  impact 
on  education  of  handicapped  children, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  new 
regulations  mainly  concerned  with  pro¬ 
cedural  safeguards  and  due  process.  In 
addition,  SED  developed  a  State  Plan 
under  Public  Law  94-142  that  includes 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  development  of  a  State 
Action  Plan  to  include  school  districts 
and  BOCES. 

The  Office  has  continued  to  provide 
inservice  training  through  special  study 
institutes  and  the  development  of  cur¬ 
riculum  training  manuals  and  training 
packages.  The  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Rome  received  an  award 
for  a  film  which  dealt  with  the  nature 
of  deafness  and  the  education  of  deaf 
children.  This  film  was  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  United  States  in  foreign  film 
festivals. 

Continuing  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  proper  application  and  efficient 
implementation  of  State  formulas  to 
districts  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
funding  source  to  support  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  Presently,  ap¬ 
proximately  435  school  districts  are 
operating  programs  for  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

Research  and  development  activity 
continued  as  the  result  of  Regents  re¬ 
search  grants  received  in  four  major 
areas.  One  grant  was  geared  toward 
the  preparation  of  more  competent 
special  education  teachers;  one  grant 
allowed  for  development  of  a  tele¬ 
communications  system  for  severely 


handicapped  — 


handicapped  children  using  computer- 
assisted  instruction  over  community 
cable  with  the  home  television  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  development  of  operational 
criteria  to  identify  the  learning  disabled 
child  and  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  programming  guidelines  for  the 
learning  disabled  child  were  also 
funded  by  Regents  grant. 

"Child  Find"  project  and  a  network 
of  "Child  Find"  consultants  throughout 
the  State  were  established  to  locate  and 
identify  handicapped  children  so  they 
can  receive  educational  services.  There 
were  45  "Child  Find"  projects  involving 
31  BOCES  and  14  independent  school 
districts.  Major  efforts  were  made  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  support 
programs  in  preschool  education  for 
the  handicapped.  Involved  with  the 
projects  funded  in  this  area  were  17 
BOCES  and  27  independent  districts. 
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Occupational  education  — 


During  the  past  year,  New  York  State 
has  provided  occupational  education 
for  380,000  secondary  students,  156,000 
postsecondary  students,  and  118,000 
adults  in  BOCES,  public  schools,  two- 
year  public  colleges,  and  educational 
opportunity  centers.  After  a  decade  of 
rapid  quantitative  growth,  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  strengthening  the 
quality  of  programs  and  services.  Major 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  occupational  education  were  a 
renewed  initiative  in  regional  and  local 
occupational  education  planning,  in¬ 
creased  industry-education  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  further  development  of  an  in¬ 
structional  support  system  for  occupa¬ 
tional  education. 

Statewide  planning  for  occupational 
education,  based  on  identified  and 
measurable  goals,  objectives,  and 
budgeted  activities,  has  become  a  sys¬ 
tematic  process  during  the  past  decade, 
ensuring  effective  use  of  Federal  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  funds,  and  provid¬ 
ing  leadership  for  development  of  the 
State's  occupational  education  delivery 
system.  In  1975-76,  a  renewed  emphasis 
was  placed  on  extending  systematic 
planning  to  the  regional  and  local 
levels. 

Regional  plans  are  being  developed 
for  occupational  education  by  commit¬ 
tees  in  each  of  the  State's  13  planning 
regions.  The  committees  consist  of  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  and  presidents  of 
two-year  public  colleges,  assisted  by 
occupational  education  specialists.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  program; 
proprietary  occupational  schools;  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  and  labor;  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Services,  and  other  concerned 
groups,  are  involved  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Major  attention  in  the  re¬ 
gional  planning  process  is  being  given 
to  assessment  of  regional  manpower 
and  educational  needs;  identification  of 
goals  and  strategies  to  meet  these 
needs;  articulation  between  secondary 
and  postsecondary  occupational  agen¬ 
cies,  and  coordination  of  programs  and 
services  for  adults. 

Recently  enacted  State  Law  requires 
each  BOCES  to  develop  a  five-year  plan 
which  includes  an  occupational  educa¬ 
tion  component.  Guidelines  for  BOCES 
five-year  occupational  education  plan¬ 
ning  have  been  closely  coordinated 
with  regional  planning  guidelines. 

Industry-education  cooperation  has 
received  increasing  attention.  In  our 


complex  economy,  extensive  two-way 
communication  between  educators  and 
employer  and  employee  groups  is  es¬ 
sential  if  the  needs  of  students  and 
employers  are  to  be  served.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Education  Department 
employs  a  full-time  industry-education 
coordinator  who  stimulates  communi¬ 
cation  and  cooperation.  A  network  of 
12  regional  industry-education  coor¬ 
dinators  has  been  developed  to  carry 
out  similar  activities  within  specific 
geographical  areas. 

Progress  was  made  during  1975-76  in 
designing  and  implementing  an  instruc¬ 
tional  support  system  for  occupational 
education.  Curriculum  modules  and  re¬ 
lated  evaluation  criteria  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  each  occupational  educa¬ 
tion  program,  based  on  performance.  A 


reporting  system  has  been  designed  to 
monitor  student  achievement  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  performing  the  identified  objec¬ 
tives.  Students  will  benefit  through  a 
definite  knowledge  of  their  ability  to 
perform  specific  tasks.  Teachers  will 
benefit  from  a  system  which  assists  in 
evaluating  student  progress.  Employers 
will  benefit  from  assurances  the  system 
provides  that  a  graduate  of  an  occupa¬ 
tional  program  can  actually  perform 
tasks  required  on  the  job.  During  the 
past  year,  74  modules  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  tested  in  office  clerical 
and  automotive  mechanics. 

Similarly,  206  modules  for  agricultural 
education  have  been  developed  in  a 
performance  objective  format  to  im¬ 
prove  program  availability  and  scope  as 
well  as  achievement  of  students.  0 


Native  American  education  — 


The  Department  provides  for  the 
education  of  Native  Americans  living  on 
eight  reservations  and  Oneida  Nation 
lands  by  contracting  with  twelve  adjoin¬ 
ing  public  school  districts.  The  opera¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  three 
State-owned  schools  on  the  Onondaga, 
St.  Regis-Mohawk  and  Tuscarora  Reser¬ 
vations  are  provided  through  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  between  the  De¬ 
partment  and  three  of  the  twelve  dis¬ 
tricts,  LaFayette,  Niagara  Wheatfield 
and  Salmon  River. 

In  addition,  New  York  State  provides 
a  grant-in-aid  program  for  eligible  Na¬ 
tive  American  students  to  attend  ap¬ 
proved  higher  education  institutions 
within  the  State.  Since  inception  of  the 
grant  in  1954-55,  student  partici¬ 
pation  has  grown  from  an  initial  24 
students  to  363  students  during  the 
1975-1976  academic  year. 

To  better  coordinate  the  State's  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  Native  Americans  in 
elementary,  secondary,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  continuing  education,  the 
Department  created  a  special  Unit  for 
Native  American  Education.  The  major 
responsibilities  of  this  SED  office  are: 
(1)  to  supervise  and  control  budgetary 
activities;  (2)  to  act  as  liaison  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters  involving  the  tribal  com¬ 
munities,  the  local  schools,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  other  cooperating 
State  and  Federal  agencies;  (3)  to  pro¬ 


vide  help  in  evaluating  educational 
achievement  to  meet  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  bilingual,  bicultural  needs;  (4)  to 
coordinate  bicultural  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  services;  (5)  to  provide 
technical  education  assistance  to  the 
State's  public  schools  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions;  (6)  to  supervise  the 
Postsecondary  Grant-In-Aid  Program; 
and  (7)  to  help  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  implement  and  evaluate  programs 
that  meet  contemporary  needs  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  in  New  York  State. 

In  1975,  the  Regents  released  a  Posi¬ 
tion  Paper  titled  Native  American  Edu¬ 
cation.  Commissioner  Nyquist  states  in 
the  foreword,  "The  Board  of  Regents 
recognizes  that  Native  American  people 
in  New  York  wish  to  retain  their  tradi¬ 
tional  culture  and  lifestyles  and  to 
blend  these  into  the  whole  of  American 
society.  Therefore,  educational  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  designed  to  meet  the 
diverse  and  special  educational  needs 
of  the  various  tribal  individuals  and 
groups  comprising  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  New  York  State." 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  Native 
American  Education,  the  Department 
has  taken  positive  steps  to  provide  the 
framework  to  assure  that  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  this  State  will  have  equality  of 
education  and  programs  that  meet  their 
special  educational  needs.  B3 
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Special 
programs  for 
New  York  City  — 


To  help  the  giant  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  tackle  its  immediate 
and  long-range  operational  problems, 
the  Department  has,  for  the  past  three 
years,  maintained  an  Office  of  Urban 
School  Services  (OUSS).  The  assistant 
coordinator  of  the  City-based  unit,  and 
a  staff  of  16  district  coordinators,  pro¬ 
vide  this  assistance  as  they  work  closely 
with  the  superintendents  of  the  City's 
32  decentralized  Community  School 
Districts,  high  schools,  and  special 
schools.  Brief  highlights  of  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  OUSS  program  are: 

•  Business  management:  Schools 
have  received  assistance  to  establish 
uniform  accounting  systems,  effective 
and  prompt  fiscal  reporting,  and 
budgetary  control  of  school  building 
units.  Audit  reviews  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  all  32  districts  and  special  aid 
has  been  awarded  to  Community 
School  Districts  9, 14  and  23. 

•  Liaison:  OUSS  coordinators  have 
provided  schools  with  consultant  aid 
and  supervisory  service,  presented  new 


program  ideas,  and  helped  to  improve 
attendance  reporting  and  pupil  person¬ 
nel  services.  They  also  prepared  reports 
to  the  Education  Department  regarding 
developments  in  the  districts  and  spe¬ 
cial  reviews  in  relation  to  the  handi¬ 
capped,  including  an  analysis  of  private 
school  programs  serving  these  chil¬ 
dren.  They  assisted  with  Summer  Food 
Program  site  review  and  monitoring  of 
funded  programs  and  maintained  ongo¬ 
ing  liaison  with  groups  interested  in 
education  in  the  City. 

•  Basic  Skills  Bilingual  and  Alterna¬ 
tive  Education:  Special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing,  math  and  bilingual  education. 
More  than  100  inservice  curriculum  de¬ 


velopment  sessions  and  workshops  in 
reading,  math  and  individualization  of 
instruction  were  conducted  in  the  32 
districts  by  various  OUSS  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

•  The  Right  To  Read  Team:  Ongoing 
inservice  curriculum  development  ses¬ 
sions  were  provided  in  City  schools, 
along  with  15  special  training  program 
sessions. 

•  The  Basic  Skills  Task  Force:  The 
Task  Force  assisted  District  14  to  greatly 
improve  its  student  achievement 
through  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  language-experience-based 
reading  program  and  an  improved  math 
program.  The  Task  Force  established 
criteria  for  skills  instruction  in  both 
these  areas  and  helped  develop  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  school  among 
students.  The  Task  Force  also  con¬ 
ducted  workshop  training  sessions  for 
district  personnel  in  math  and  reading 
and  created  a  peer-tutoring  program  in 
math. 

•  The  Experimental  Pre-K  Program: 
OUSS  staff  specialists  monitored  this 
State-funded  program  in  nine  districts 
and  conducted  workshops  for  parents 
and  teachers  to  provide  disadvantaged 
city  children  with  necessary  social  and 
pre-reading-readiness  skills  to  improve 
their  ability  to  succeed  in  school. 


Education  of  the  disadvantaged  — 


The  Department's  Office  of  Education 
Opportunity  Programs  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  federally 
funded  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  as  amended 
for  Migrant  Education,  the  State-funded 
programs  for  Pupils  with  Special  Educa¬ 
tional  Needs  (PSEN),  and  Special  Educa¬ 
tional  Program  grants  in  New  York  City. 
To  administer  this  charge,  the  office  as¬ 
sists  741  local  educational  agencies  to 
use  approximately  $215  million  in  State 
and  Federal  funds  to  enhance  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  educational  services 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  Most  of  the  programs 
are  designed  to  improve  basic  skills  in 
reading  and  mathematics  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  bilingual  education  assistance 
where  needed. 

Furthermore,  the  office  has  instituted 
a  pilot  program  which  provides  reme¬ 
dial  reading  and  math  tutoring  for  resi¬ 
dents  in  16  county  jail  facilities. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of 
this  SED  office  is  the  examination  of 
the  purposes  and  effectiveness  of  com¬ 


pensatory  education  programs.  School 
districts  are  encouraged  to  provide  the 
Department  with  information  pertaining 
to  areas  of  special  interest,  which  in¬ 
clude: 

•  methods  to  improve  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  disadvantaged  children's  needs 
and  alternate  ways  of  meeting  those 


needs; 

•  developing  data  to  ascertain  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  pupil  achievement 
through  compensatory  experiences  and 
compliance  with  project  applications 
and  reporting  requirements; 

.  developing  State  and  local  com¬ 
pensatory  evaluation  models  and  re¬ 
porting  systems; 

.  determining  long-range  effects  of 
compensatory  experiences  on  pupi 
learning; 


evaluating  the  degree  of  Integra 
pedal  compensatory  programs  into 
egular  school  curriculum;  and 
the  impact  of  pupil  personnel  ser- 
5  on  the  academic  achievement  of 
cationally  disadvantaged  pupils. 


effectiveness  of  compensatory 
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BOCES  — 

The  variety  of  shared  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  (BOCES)  over  the  years 
has  continued  to  increase.  About  75 
percent  of  the  current  dollar  volume  is 
expended  on  programs  in  four  areas: 
(1)  instruction  in  occupational  educa¬ 
tion,  (2)  instruction  for  children  with 
handicapping  conditions,  (3)  educa¬ 
tional  communications  center  services, 
and  (4)  administrative  applications  of 
computer  services.  The  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  approximately  $260  mil¬ 
lion  annual  expenditures  supports  100 
different  programs. 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  there 
were  46  BOCES  in  operation  including 
all  but  21  of  the  746  districts  in  the 
State  as  component  members.  The 
programs  included  such  diverse  ac¬ 
tivities  as  drug  and  health  education, 
continuing  education  for  adults,  staff 
development,  cooperative  purchasing, 
curriculum  development,  bilingual 
education,  cultural  arts  for  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  television  translator  operation 
and  itinerant  instructors  for  elementary 
art  and  physical  education. 

In  May,  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
Position  Paper  No.  25,  Educational 
Services:  Structure,  Governance  and 
Organization.  This  policy  publication 
included  the  following  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  statement:  "The  major  role  of 
BOCES  is  to  provide  shared  services 
which  supplement  and  support  the 
educational  programs  of  two  or  more 
school  districts." 

One  of  the  continuing  concerns  of 
the  public  school  system  in  New  York 
State  has  been  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  services  to  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  students.  This  concern  rises  from 
the  recognition  that  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  society  place  increasing 
demands  on  the  schools  to  prepare  in¬ 
dividuals  with  adequate  skills,  attitudes 
and  knowledge. 

BOCES  makes  it  possible  to  combine 
limited  school  district  resources  for 
more  effective  and  economical  delivery 
of  services.  To  the  degree  that  future 
emerging  educational  services  require  a 
large  volume  for  effective  or  econom¬ 
ical  delivery,  it  can  be  expected  that 
BOCES  will  be  used  by  school  districts 
as  a  vehicle  to  cope  more  systematically 
with  educational  change.  © 


the  Bicentennial  — 


Several  Center  Moriches  Elementary  School  students  and  their  teacher 
prepared  funnel  cakes  as  part  of  their  1975-76  Bicentennial  learning 
experiences.  The  600-student  Long  Island  school  also  published  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Bicentennial  handbook  of  learning  materials  and  available 
resources. 

The  Department  has  been  encouraging  school  districts  to 
develop  local  projects  that  will  build  student  understanding 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  Era  and  the  nation's  subsequent 
history,  and  develop  student  responsibility  in  helping  to 
shape  our  nation's  future. 

Since  April  1975,  the  Department  has  conducted  50  large- 
scale  regional  workshops  for  teachers  and  administrators  on 
the  theme  The  Continuing  Revolution:  Freedom — 
Responsibility — Growth. 

Workshops  have  included  demonstration  lessons  and  in¬ 
formation  sessions  on  such  subjects  as  cultural  pluralism, 
use  of  the  community  as  a  resource,  use  of  films  and  popu¬ 
lar  culture,  and  the  Bicentennial  Barge.  In  addition,  subject 
matter  specialists  provided  Bicentennial  presentations  at 
meetings  of  their  respective  professional  associations. 

More  than  27,000  copies  of  various  Bicentennial  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  distributed  to  New  York  State  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  1975  -  76  school  year,  and  14,000  more  will  be  sent 
during  the  current  school  year.  Nearly  50,000  copies  of  the 
periodic  Bicentennial  newsletter.  The  Continuing  Revolu¬ 
tion,  have  reached  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  provid- 
ing  reports  of  Bicentennial  activities  developed  at  districts 
throughout  the  State  and  suggesting  useful  teaching 
strategies  and  resources.  Schools  and  Bicentennials:  A  New 
York  State  Handbook  of  Ideas,  has  also  been  sent  to  all 
schools. 

Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  two  sets  of  materials 
made  available  to  all  schools  this  fall.  Both  sets  interrelate 
concerns  of  the  Bicentennial  and  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment's  emphasis  on  teaching  civics  and  law-related  con¬ 
cepts.  History  Resource  Packets,  the  first  set  of  materials,  in¬ 
cludes  such  items  as  reprints  of  articles,  mini-course  out¬ 
lines,  resources  pertaining  to  historical  sites  and  events,  and 
facsimiles  of  documents  representing  200  years  of  New  York 
State  history.  The  second  set  of  materials  consists  of  four 
wooden  Data  Boxes  (2  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  wide)  which  are 
loaned  to  school  districts.  These  boxes  of  specially  selected 
materials  are  intended  to  serve  as  examples  for  local  districts 
to  use  in  the  preparation  of  indigenous  materials  which  re¬ 
flect  their  own  local  communities.  The  Data  Boxes  include 
objects,  photographs,  tapes,  document  facsimiles,  and  other 
memorabilia  and  are  intended  to  develop  more  positive  at¬ 
titudes  on  the  part  of  students  toward  their  participation  in 
governmental  and  legal  processes.  Q 
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Continuing  education  — 


Both  State  and  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  provide  the  necessary  sec¬ 
ond  chance  to  adults  who  have  less 
than  a  ninth  grade  reading  level.  These 
programs  provide  a  total  diagnosis, 
prescriptive  and  individualized  process, 
to  more  than  50,000  adults  per  year. 
This  is  all  accomplished  through  a 
statewide  network  of  classes,  learning 
laboratories  and  learning  centers.  The 
centers  provide  total  services  in  more 
than  30  locations,  including  instruction, 
guidance,  job  placement  and  readiness 
through  many  different  learning 
modes. 

Life  Skills,  a  program  of  preparing  for 
employment,  has  completed  its  initial 
year.  The  adult  in  this  curriculum  re¬ 
ceives  “hands  on”  instruction  and  role 
playing,  through  videotape,  in  job  in¬ 
terviewing  and  successful  resumes. 

The  Vietnamese  adult  has  become  a 
major  focus  of  the  program  through 
English  as  a  Second  Language  classes 
and  production  and  field  testing  of 
learning  modules.  A  concentrated 
counseling  and  placement  project  has 
also  provided  success  in  job  placement 
and  instruction. 

Mobile  learning  centers  are  taking 
Adult  Basic  Education  to  rural  areas. 
These  mobile  units  include  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  services  for  the 
isolated  adult  in  several  counties.  By 
taking  instruction  to  the  adult,  many  of 
the  problems  of  child  care  and  trans¬ 
portation  that  have  kept  the  adult  from 
participation  in  the  program  have  been 
eliminated. 

High  School  Equivalency 

Alternatives  to  a  formal  high  school 
education  are  increasingly  being  sought 
by  some  of  the  six  million  adults  in 
New  York  State  who  lack  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
53,308  adults  were  enrolled  in  1,759 
high  school  equivalency  classes  held  in 
public  school  and  BOCES  continuing 
education  programs.  The  average  cost 
for  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma 
achieved  through  this  program  was  less 
than  $250. 

The  success  of  the  State-funded  High 
School  Equivalency  preparation  can  be 
attributed  to  the  instructional  model 
used  in  this  program.  This  model  em¬ 
phasizes  individualized  instruction 
using  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  tech¬ 
niques.  The  Department  has  developed 
a  classification  of  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  skills  needed  to  reach  a  level  of 


proficiency  to  pass  the  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Development  (CED)  exams.  An 
additional  classification  of  skills  with 
suggestion  for  related  materials  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  expression,  is  currently  being 
developed.  Using  techniques  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  instruction  has  allowed  for 
open  entry  and  exit  to  prepare  most 
adults  to  achieve  the  equivalency  di¬ 
ploma  in  approximately  150  hours  of 
instruction. 


External  High  School  Diploma 

This  program  has  proven  to  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  alternative  for  adults.  Once  only 
available  to  adults  in  the  central  New 
York  area,  the  model  is  being  repli¬ 
cated  in  other  areas  to  determine 
cost-effective  methods  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  throughout  the  State.  Since 
January  1975,  a  total  of  111  graduates  in 
central  New  York  has  received  high 
school  diplomas  from  school  districts 
which  cooperate  in  the  State's  External 
High  School  Diploma  Program. 

A  competency-based  diploma  is 
awarded  to  adults  who  can  demon¬ 
strate  certain  academic  skills,  basic  life 
skills,  plus  recognition  of  job  skills  and 
experiences.  The  External  High  School 
Diploma  Program  is  a  self-paced  as¬ 
sessment  system.  No  instruction  is  in¬ 
volved;  however,  the  candidate  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  instructional  programs  if 
adequate  skills  are  lacking.  On  the  av¬ 
erage,  candidates  for  the  External  High 
School  Diploma  complete  the  assess¬ 
ment  in  three  months. 


New  developments 
in  social  studies  — 


The  continued  growth  of  law-related 
education  in  New  York  State  was  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  Statewide  Law,  Youth, 
and  Citizenship  Conference  hosted  by 
Commissioner  Nyquist  in  May.  The 
conference  emphasized  effective 
school  programs  and  created  increased 
interest  in  teacher  training  and  cur¬ 
riculum  development  activities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  series  of  regional  and 
statewide  inservice  institutes,  a  variety 
of  programs  in  law-related  education 
and  civic  reponsibility  were  conducted 
under  Federal  support.  Seventeen  proj¬ 
ects  were  funded  under  this  program 
to  produce  models  and  materials  in 
law-related  education  for  general  use. 

The  Italian-American  Curriculum 
Project,  designed  to  foster  respect  for 
and  the  ability  to  relate  to  other  people 
in  our  own  and  other  nations,  con¬ 
tinued.  This  project  was  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ethnic  Studies  Office  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Field  research  was  completed  and  ex¬ 
perimental  drafts  of  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  were  submitted. 


The  first  Basic  Competency  Examina¬ 
tion  in  civics  and  citizenship  was 
created  with  the  assistance  of  teacher 
consultants  and  other  Department  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  examination  was  adminis¬ 
tered  on  a  trial  basis  in  the  schools  last 
month.  Pending  the  results  of  this  trial, 
the  expectation  is  that  a  similar  exami¬ 
nation  will  become  a  part  of  the  regular 
Basic  Competency  testing  program. 


Under  a  grant  from  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  nine 
modules  of  teaching  materials  were 
produced,  relating  to  the  program  of 
the  American  Issues  Forum  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
These  classroom  stategies  are  intended 
to  provide  suggestions  for  examining 
American  studies  in  the  light  of  the  is¬ 
sues  identified  by  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  which  proposed  the  American  Is- 
sues  Forum. 


This  year  a  special  ninth  grade 
nomination  was  prepared  in  Afro-Asian 
tudies  as  the  first  of  a  three-year  ex- 
>eriment  to  be  conducted  in  the 
Tnondago-Madison  supervisory  dis- 
rict.  In  this  experiment,  a  year-by-ye 
lamination  program  for  grades  , 
ind  11  will  be  administered  and 
ivaluated.  European  Cultures  ™ 
i merican  Studies  examinations  will  be 
idded  this  year  and  next  year.  ) 
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Integrating  the  arts 


Efforts  continue  to  integrate  the  arts  into  school  cur¬ 
riculum  through  SED's  Project  SEARCH  and  a  statewide  plan 
for  its  dissemination.  A  national  model,  the  Very  Special  Arts 
Festivals,  was  developed  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  the 
arts  help  handicapped  children  improve  communication 
skills  and  self-reliance.  A  special  22-member  committee, 
comprised  of  presidents  of  statewide  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  was  appointed  by  Commissioner  Nyquist  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  State  plan  for  integrating  the  arts  into  the 
curriclum. 


Arts  in  Project  SEARCH 

Project  SEARCH  centers  on  developing  products  and  proc¬ 
esses  for  humanizing  education.  It  has  involved  more  than 
20,000  teachers  from  both  public  and  parochial  schools  and 
has  encompassed  the  learning  activities  of  students  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

Project  SEARCH  evolved  into  two  separate  but  related 
strands:  (1)  humanities  education  and  (2)  arts  in  general 
education.  The  humanities  strand  centers  on  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  grade  students  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  make  intelligent,  well-thought-out  value 
commitments. 

The  arts  in  general  education  strand  has  developed  tech¬ 
niques  to  directly  integrate  the  arts  in  the  learning  process 
of  the  typical  classroom,  through  student  activities  that  ex¬ 
pand  sensory  impressions  and  stimulate  imaginative  learn¬ 
ing.  The  Utica  Project  SEARCH  program  was  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  receive  national  validation  for  arts  in  education 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Very  Special  Arts  Festivals 

New  York  State  was  selected  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Arts  for  the  Handicapped  as  one  of  three  national  models 
to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  the  arts  on  improved  skills  and 
heightened  self-reliance  in  handicapped  children.  The  New 
York  State  model  took  the  form  of  year-round  arts  education 
activities  for  handicapped  children,  titled  Very  Special  Arts 
Festivals.  The  various  activities  in  the  State  model  were 
documented  by  Education  Department  publications  and  a 
documentary  film  for  use  by  the  National  Committee  is  help¬ 
ing  other  States  to  adopt  New  York's  Festival  efforts. 

New  York  State  Summer  School  of  the  Arts 

The  New  York  State  Summer  School  of  the  Arts  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature.  Five  hundred  of  the  most  talented 
high  school  students  in  New  York  State  attended  the  school 
last  summer.  Students  were  selected  through  a  rigorous 
year-long  screening  process.  Scholarships,  ranging  from  par¬ 
tial  to  full  tuition,  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
need. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Arts  consisted  of  schools  in 
choral  studies,  dance,  film/media,  orchestral  studies,  theatre, 
and  visual  arts.  All  schools  were  conducted  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Skidmore  College,  State  University 
College  at  Fredonia,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
and  the  Chautauqua  Institution. 


These  Fayetteville-Manlius  School  District  students 
are  just  some  of  the  many  youngsters  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  comprehensive  arts  program  which  is 
integrated  into  the  district's  total  curriculum. 
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Health  and  drug 
education  — 

Health  and  drug  education  continues 
to  be  a  priority  area  in  the  Education 
Department  with  an  emphasis  on  pri¬ 
mary  prevention  as  the  most  significant 
way  to  deal  with  critical  health  prob¬ 
lems.  Primary  prevention  is  increasingly 
being  recognized  as  an  integral  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys¬ 
tem.  Efforts  focused  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  new  curriculum  guides. 

A  new  alcohol  education  curriculum 
was  developed  which  includes  mate¬ 
rials  for  use  at  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  level,  as  well  as  instructional 
guides  to  serve  programs  for  adult  al¬ 
cohol  education.  The  Education  De¬ 
partment  provided  consultant  expertise 
while  the  Mental  Hygiene  Department 
provided  consultant  assistance  and 
funds  to  pilot  and  evaluate  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
school  districts. 

The  elementary  health  and  drug  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  training  model,  which  at 
the  fifth  grade  level  emphasizes  educa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  hazards  of  smoking, 
has  been  supported  since  1970.  This 
approach  stresses  learner-centered  in¬ 
struction  with  considerable  "hands-on" 
activity;  correlation  with  other  instruc¬ 
tion  such  as  in  art,  mathematics  and 
music;  and  extensive  involvement  with 
community  health  and  drug  education 
resources.  The  model,  introduced  in  20 
additional  school  districts  this  past 
year,  continues  to  be  well  received. 

A  cancer  education  curriculum  guide 
and  teacher  training  manual  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  collaboration  with  the  State 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute.  The 
materials  will  be  distributed  to  all 
school  districts  next  year.  The  content 
emphasizes  that  many  forms  of  cancer 
are  curable,  if  detected  and  treated 
early,  and  that  some  can  be  avoided  by 
appropriate  individual  behavior.  The 
curriculum  aims  to  reduce  the  number 
of  premature  deaths  or  disabilities  from 
cancer  because  of  misinformation  or 
lack  of  knowledge. 

Three  major  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  the  immunization  level  of  the 
school-age  population.  The  Education 
Department  offered  a  program  for 
school  nurse-teachers  in  Monroe 
County  to  enable  them  to  immunize  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  schools.  Similar  programs 
have  been  conducted  successfully  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
basic  thrust  of  these  programs  is  to  en¬ 
able  children  to  remain  in  attendance 
who  might  otherwise,  under  State  Law, 
be  excluded  for  lack  of  required  im¬ 
munization.  m 


New 

developments  in 
mathematics  — 


Metric  measurement  has  received 
reinforcement  through  Federal  passage 
of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
During  1975-76,  the  Department  con¬ 
ducted  more  than  60  workshops 
throughout  New  York  State  to  provide 


teachers  with  metric 
ideas  for  teaching  the 
the  classroom. 


materials  and 
metric  system  in 


department  s 

Metric  Committee  continued  its  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  support  of  metric  educa¬ 
tion.  Six  school  systems  received  spe¬ 
cial  Federal  grants  to  develop  metric 
programs  and  materials  which  can  be 
adopted  by  other  schools.  To  coordi¬ 
nate  the  metric  changeover  as  a  "total 
community,"  a  Metric  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  representatives  from  edu¬ 
cation,  business,  industry,  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  convened  six  months  ago  to 
share  ideas  and  offer  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


The  emphasis  on  metric  measure  was 
advanced  when  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  measurement  strand  of  the  revised 
elementary  math  curriculum  primarily 
metric.  This  revision  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1976. 

The  laboratory  approach  received  en¬ 
couragement  in  elementary  math.  It 
emphasizes  activities  and  use  of  man¬ 
ipulative  materials  to  help  develop 
basic  skills  and  concepts  of  mathemat¬ 
ics.  It  also  has  promoted  interest  and 
motivation  for  children  of  all  abilities 
and  at  all  levels,  and  has  proved  espe¬ 
cially  effective  with  children  who  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  a  traditional 
program.  More  than  250,000  copies  of 
SED's  six  pamphlets,  Suggestions  for 
Teaching  Mathematics  Using  Laboratory 
Approaches,  have  been  distributed  to 
school  districts  throughout  the  State. 


As  part  of  a  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  grant,  ten  regional  workshops 
were  conducted  throughout  the  State 
on  teaching  probability  (closely  related 
to  statistics;  concerning  the  likelihood 
of  something  happening)  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  study  of  these 
topics  provides  unlimited  opportunities 
for  the  practice  and  reinforcement  of 
basic  arithmetic  skills  with  whole  num¬ 
bers,  fractions,  decimals,  estimation, 
and  counting. 


the  area  of  secondary  mathemat- 
students  in  38  school  districts  corn¬ 
ed  the  second  year  of  a  new  three- 
sequence  of  high  school  mathe- 
cs.  The  program  emphasizes  the  in- 
ition  of  mathematical  topics  into  a 
:al  format.  No  longer  are  algebra, 
netry,  and  trigonometry  treated  as 
irate  subjects.  They  have  been 
bined  into  a  course  which  em- 
;izes  the  practical  consumer  and 
er-related  aspects  needed  by  all 
lents,  providing  foundations  for 
e  who  wish  to  study  higher  math- 
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Bilingual  education  — 


Twenty-two  language  groups  partici¬ 
pate  in  bilingual  and  English  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  language  education  in  New  York 
State.  While  a  1975  language  survey 
identified  more  than  500,000  eligible 
students,  it  also  revealed  that  services 
were  inequitable  in  light  of  the  needs. 
Commissioner  Nyquist  appointed  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Educa¬ 
tion  to  help  the  Department  define  and 
implement  policies  to  meet  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  non-English  dominant 
students.  Additionally,  a  bilingual  edu¬ 
cation  extension  unit  was  opened  in 
the  Department's  Office  of  Urban 
School  Services  in  New  York  City. 

Bilingual  Education  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  (BETA)  services  were  provided  to 
150  school  districts  during  1975-76. 
Due  to  the  variety  of  language  groups 
in  need  of  bilingual  services,  the  De¬ 
partment's  highest  priority  has  been 
comprehensive  planning  for  bilingual 
education  at  the  local  level.  Six  regional 
workshops  involving  100  target  districts 
emphasized  the  bilingual  "process"  as 
part  of  the  total  educational  system 
rather  than  the  delivery  of  piecemeal 
bilingual  and  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  "programs."  During  the  needs 
assessment  sessions,  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  statewide,  simulated  stu¬ 
dent  language  assessment  techniques 
through  the  Basic  Inventory  of  Natural 
Language  Systems.  The  system  deter¬ 
mines:  language  dominance  (English  or 
native  language),  degree  of  command, 
level  of  complexity  and  reading  place¬ 
ment  in  one  or  both  languages. 


During  the  training  seminars  on  spe¬ 
cial  education  for  bilingual  teachers,  60 
educators  viewed  first  and  second  lan¬ 
guage  acquisition  in  light  of  students' 
physical  and  mental  handicaps.  Partici¬ 
pants  received  inservice  credit  and  be¬ 
came  eligible  to  take  the  New  York  City 
bilingual  licensing  examination  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Education. 


Science  Instructional  Modules  Grades 
1-3  (Spanish/English)  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  conjunction  with  the  Hunter 
College  Bilingual  Education  Applied  Re¬ 
search  Unit. 


A  series  of  resource  units  for 
teachers  of  Chinese,  Cuban  and  Haitian 
children  was  developed.  The  Puerto 
Rican  Resource  Units  publications  are 
presently  available  at  SED's  Bilingual 
Education  Unit.  0 


Higher  and 

Professional 

Education 
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Students  and  dollars  — 


During  1975-  76,  almost  612,000  full¬ 
time  students  enrolled  at  public  and 
independent  degree-granting  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State — 6.1  percent 
more  than  in  1974-75.  The  across-the- 
board  increase  reflected  a  9  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  full-time  enrollments  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  an  8 
percent  increase  at  independent  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  However,  full¬ 
time  enrollments  decreased  1.5  percent 
at  The  City  University  of  New  York. 

Full-time  freshman  enrollments  were 
3.4  percent  greater  than  in  1974-75, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1970  the 


postsecondary-going  rate  of  the  high 
school  graduating  class  increased, 
reaching  67.3  percent.  This  increase  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  graduating  class 
entering  institutions  in  New  York;  the 
proportion  enrolling  in  out-of-state  in¬ 
stitutions  continued  to  decline. 

Part-time  enrollments  continued  to 
grow,  increasing  by  6.3  percent  (22,700 
students)  over  1974-75. 

For  fiscal  year  1976-77,  more  than 
$1,245  billion  was  appropriated  for 
higher  education,  an  increase  of  1.3 
percent,  or  $16  million,  over  1975-76. 


Progress  report 
on  statewide  plan  — 


During  the  year,  the  Regents  de¬ 
veloped  their  1976  Statewide  Plan  for 
the  Development  of  Postsecondary 
Education.  As  part  of  the  process,  the 
Regents  held  regional  meetings  with 
the  presidents  of  degree-granting  in¬ 
stitutions  and  with  their  planning  offi¬ 
cers.  Major  issues  addressed  in  the 
plan  were  widely  considered,  including 
clarification  of  the  missions  of  institu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  academic  pro¬ 
grams  they  offer,  the  nature  of  the 
State's  overall  system  for  coordinating 
postsecondary  education,  levels  of  fis¬ 
cal  support  needed,  upgrading  the 
quality  of  academic  programs,  voca- 
tionalism  vs.  liberal  arts  controversy, 
and  alternatives  to  tenure  for  faculty. 

In  August  1976,  the  Board  of  Regents 
issued  its  Tentative  1976  Statewide 
Plan,  for  public  discussion  and  com¬ 
ment,  subject  to  their  review  following 
public  hearings.  Calling  for  ".  .  .  bold, 
innovative  policies  to  improve  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  evolving  needs  of  society," 
the  tentative  statewide  plan  deals  with 
major  areas  of  concern  including  en¬ 
rollments,  facilities,  financing  the 
higher  education  needs  of  New  York's 
people,  governance  of  the  total  higher 
education  system  of  the  State,  the  need 
to  improve  quality  of  academic  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  in  doctoral  education, 
and  health  care. 

The  tentative  plan  forecasts  a  steady 
decline  in  the  traditional  college-age 
population  through  1995.  One  result  of 


this  decline  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
extend  postsecondary  opportunities  to 
persons  not  served  until  now.  The  plan 
projects  an  increase  in  part-time  en¬ 
rollments.  However,  this  increase  will 
not  offset  the  projected  decrease  in  the 
number  of  full-time  undergraduates, 
who  will  be  between  6  and  9  percent 
fewer  in  1980  than  in  1975  and  between 
10  and  14  percent  fewer  in  1984  than  in 
1975. 

A  major  concern  addressed  in  the 
tentative  plan  is  the  apparently  over- 
optimistic  expectations  of  both  State 
University  and  independent  institutions 
with  respect  to  future  enrollments  of 
full-time  undergraduates.  Together,  the 
State  University  and  independent  in¬ 
stitutions  expect  to  enroll  60,000  to 
65,000  more  full-time  undergraduates  in 
1984  than  the  Regents  believe  they  will 
enroll.  This  over-optimism  means  that 
institutions  are  planning  more  places 
for  full-time  undergraduates  than  there 
will  be  students  to  fill  them.  In  the  ten¬ 
tative  plan,  the  Regents  urge  that  the 
State  University  and  independent  col¬ 
leges  reexamine  their  plans  to  con¬ 
struct  facilities  and  eliminate  all  but 
those  most  vitally  needed. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  Re¬ 
gents  1976  tentative  plan  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  An  additional  hearing  was 
conducted  in  October,  following  the 
September  Regents  review.  The  Re¬ 
gents  adopted  the  plan  last  month  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  Governor  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 


Improving 
higher  education 
management  — 


The  economic  health  of  postsecond¬ 
ary  educational  institutions  remains  crit¬ 
ical.  Several  of  the  causes,  including 
the  rising  cost  of  energy,  the  high  rate 
of  inflation,  and  prohibitive  interest 
rates  on  long-term  and  short-term 
financing,  are  external  to  the  academic 
community  and  in  most  cases  beyond 
its  control. 


Postsecondary  institutions  can  exert 
an  influence  which  will  maintain  their 
financial  viability  and  academic  integrity 
by  improving  the  management  of  their 
internal  affairs.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  assists  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  effort  by  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  management  skills  and 
strategies  for  postsecondary  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  Department  consults  with 
individual  institutions,  conducts  man¬ 
agement  conferences  and  seminars, 
and  acts  in  a  third  party  capacity  in 
negotiations  between  institutions  and 
government  agencies. 


During  1975-76  the  major  focus  of 
anagement  activities  was  on  institu- 
anal  survival.  This  has  altered  the  orig- 
al  concept  that  services  would  be 
•ovided  only  upon  request  from  indi- 
dual  institutions.  Acting  in  a  third 
arty  role,  services  were  provided  to 
e  Dormitory  Authority  in  the  form  ot 
weloping,  implementing,  and  mom- 
iring  long-range  management  plans 
..  inctiti.iinnc  that  were  having  diffi 


rity. 

nother  new  phase  of  management 
vities  engaged  in  this  past  year  ce 

continued  on  next  page 
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Improving  higher  education  management  (continued) 


tered  on  developing  and  recommend¬ 
ing  orderly  phase-out  procedures  for 
institutions  no  longer  deemed  viable, 
such  as  Finch  College,  Mills  College  of 
Education,  and  the  College  of  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Sciences. 

To  reach  the  widest  possible  number 
of  institutions  on  topics  of  immediate 
and  mutual  concern,  the  Department 
has  conducted  several  conferences  and 
seminars.  A  series  of  seminars  dealing 
with  tax  techniques  and  fund  raising 


were  conducted  because  of  the  need  to 
increase  revenues  from  sources  other 
than  tuition. 

Another  activity  involves  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  writing  of  management 
policies  and  procedures  for  postsec¬ 
ondary  institutions. 

The  following  reports  are  now  availa¬ 
ble:  Recommended  Guidelines  for 
Trustee  Bylaws,  Procedures  for  Current 
Budget  Development  and  Review,  Rec¬ 
ommended  Management  Structure  for 


Independent  Undergraduate  Colleges, 
Role  of  Directors  of  Admissions  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  in  Institutional  Planning, 
and  A  Mutual  for  Financial  Planning. 

The  task  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  Department  as  postsecondary 
institutions  face  the  concluding  years  of 
the  decade  and  enter  the  eighties,  can 
be  related  to  the  recommendation  in 
the  Pusey  Commission  Report:  "The 
Regents  should  broaden  their  capacity 
to  advise  and  assist  institutions  in  man¬ 
agement."  0 


Equal  opportunity  for  women  — 


The  Department  established  a  Re¬ 
source  Center  on  Women  in  Higher 
Education  in  the  fall  of  1975.  The 
Center  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in¬ 
formation  on  women  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  sponsors  a  variety  of  projects 
to  implement  Regents  Position  Paper 
No.  14,  Equal  Opportunity  for  Women. 
The  major  focus  of  the  Resource 
Center  has  been  to  provide  assistance 
to  institutions  in  implementing  Title  IX, 
which  calls  for  an  end  to  discrimination 
based  on  sex  in  federally  assisted  edu¬ 
cation  programs. 

The  Resource  Center  sponsored  a 
statewide  conference  and  eight  re¬ 
gional  workshops,  helping  institutions 
develop  techniques  to  conduct  self- 


evaluation  required  by  Federal  regula¬ 
tions.  Possible  areas  of  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  were  identified,  and  plans  for 
eliminating  such  activity  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Newsletters  describing  Title  IX 
activities  around  the  State  and  nation 
were  prepared  by  the  Resource  Center 
and  circulated  to  all  institutions  in  New 
York  State. 

The  Center  contacted  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  to 
learn  about  the  programs  developed 
for  the  older  woman  student.  An  inven¬ 
tory,  titled  Options  for  Adult  Women  in 
New  York,  was  developed.  A  statewide 
conference  on  adult  women  students 
provided  discussions  of  the  ways  New 
York  State  institutions  are  countering 
barriers  which  inhibit  the  participation 


of  older  women. 

Data  on  the  current  status  of  women 
in  higher  education  were  summarized 
in  Women  in  Higher  Education  in  New 
York:  Students  Faculty,  and  Adminis¬ 
trators.  There  are  more  female  students 
at  all  levels  (bachelor's,  master's,  first- 
level  professional,  and  doctoral)  than  in 
previous  years.  In  terms  of  student  ac¬ 
cess,  women  students  are  approaching 
equality  with  their  male  counterparts, 
however,  there  has  been  less  progress 
in  faculty-hiring  patterns  or  in  the 
number  of  women  in  administration. 

Sex  discrimination  continues  to  be  a 
problem  in  academe,  but  New  York  in¬ 
stitutions  are  making  progress  toward 
its  elimination.  The  Department  will 
continue  to  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
goals  outlined  in  the  Regents  Position 
Paper  are  realized. E3 


The  professions  — 


During  recent  years,  consumers  in¬ 
creasingly  have  expressed  concern  over 
quality  and  extent  of  professional  ser¬ 
vices  provided  in  New  York  State,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  health  care  delivery.  The 
Department  is  committed  to  meeting 
these  concerns  by  improving  availability 
and  quality  of  professional  services, 
and  increasing  accountability  of  profes¬ 
sional  practitioners  to  the  public.  Dur¬ 
ing  1975-76,  a  number  of  programs 
were  conducted  in  relation  to  con¬ 
sumer  concerns  of  the  professions. 
New  licensing  statutes  were  imple¬ 
mented  in  three  health-related  fields 
— audiology,  speech  pathology,  and 
occupational  therapy — to  ensure  that 
practitioners  meet  State-established 
standards  of  training  and  experience. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  as¬ 
suring  the  competency  of  licensed  per¬ 
sons  through  programs  of  mandatory 
continuing  education.  Podiatry  is  the 
first  profession  in  which  such  require¬ 
ments  have  been  mandated,  and  the 
Regents  have  established  regulations 
implementing  the  act  during  the  year. 
A  study  of  continuing  education  and  its 


applicability  to  other  professions  is  on¬ 
going. 

The  Department  began  developing  a 
bank  of  information  about  licensed 
practitioners  and  professional  practice 
during  1975-76.  The  data  bank  provides 
immediate  response  to  queries  con¬ 
cerning  the  licensure  and  registration 
status  of  some  450,000  practitioners. 
Up-to-date  information  is  available  for 
manpower  planning  purposes.  This 
kind  of  information  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  because  of  the  high  mobility  of  pro¬ 
fessional  practitioners. 

In  a  related  effort,  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  the  distribution  of  nursing  per¬ 
sonnel  and  services  are  being  studied. 
The  study  is  directed  ultimately  toward 
assuring  that  necessary  nursing  services 
are  adequate  in  all  regions  of  the  State. 
The  first  stage  of  the  project  focuses  on 
preparing  a  planning  model  that  can  be 
used  to  measure  regional  needs  for 
nurses. 

In  an  activity  related  directly  to 
health  care  costs  and  in  response  to 
consumer  needs,  the  Regents  adopted 


regulations  which  permit  advertisement 
of  prescription  price  information  by 
pharmacies.  State  regulations  which  re¬ 
quire  pharmacists  to  display  a  list  of 
prices  of  the  150  most  used  drugs  are 
also  being  revised. 

The  Education  Department  seeks  to 
ensure  that  licensed  professional  prac¬ 
titioners  render  services  to  the  public 
under  the  highest  ethical  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards.  In  accordance  with 
that  objective,  SED's  Division  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Conduct  has  been  enlarged.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  to  respond  more  rapidly  to 
complaints  from  consumers.  The  De¬ 
partment  also  disseminates  information 
to  the  public  concerning  consumer 
rights  in  regard  to  specific  acts  of  pro¬ 
fessional  misconduct  and  illegal  prac¬ 
tice. 

These  actions  will  increase  the  De¬ 
partment's  capacity  and  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  greater  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  public  as  well  as  to 
supervise,  by  inspection  and  other 
means,  the  activities  of  licensed  profes¬ 
sionals.  0 
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State  aid  to 

independent  colleges  — 


The  decline  in  enrollments  in  inde¬ 
pendent  colleges  and  universities  is 
gradually  showing  its  effect  in  a  pla- 
teauing  of  the  number  of  degrees  con¬ 
ferred.  Consequently,  State  funds 
granted  to  independent  institutions 
during  the  1975-76  academic  year  re¬ 
mained  at  the  previous  year's  level  of 
$56.1  million.  Two  colleges  closed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year; 
however,  two  additional  colleges  be¬ 
came  eligible.  Thus  the  number  of  eli¬ 
gible  institutions  remained  at  90. 

Owing  to  continued  increases  in  en¬ 
rollments,  independent  medical  and 
dental  colleges  received  slightly  more 
funds  than  in  the  previous  year,  $5.2 
million  in  enrollment  expansion  aid  and 
$9.1  million  in  capitation  aid.  Three 
medical  schools  and  two  dental  col¬ 
leges  continued  to  receive  State  funds 


for  capital  construction  under  contracts 
to  be  completed  by  1978. 

lust  before  adjourning  its  1976  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Legislature  adopted,  and  the 
Governor  approved,  increases  in  the 
Bundy  aid  formula  averaging  12.3  per¬ 
cent. 

Based  in  part  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Regents  Task  Force  on 
Medical  School  Enrollment  and  Physi¬ 
cian  Manpower,  the  Regents  recom¬ 
mended  elimination  of  enrollment  ex¬ 
pansion  contracts,  and  an  increase  in 
the  capitation  aid  formula  for  medical 
and  dental  schools.  The  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  eliminated  the  expansion 
contracts  but  did  not  provide  increased 
capitation  funding.  A  modest  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  enrollment  expansion,  also 
recommended  by  the  Regents,  was 
adopted  and  will  provide  $900,000  to 


medical  schools  which  increase  enroll¬ 
ments  of  New  York  State  residents 
transferring  from  foreign  medical 
schools  and  the  biomedical  science 
program  at  City  College.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes,  independent  medical 
and  dental  schools  in  the  State  will  re¬ 
ceive  $2  million  less  in  State  support 
than  they  recieved  during  the  past  year. 

The  Regents  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Financial  Problems  of  Postsec¬ 
ondary  Institutions  filed  its  report  with 
the  Regents  in  October  1975,  recom¬ 
mending  policies  and  procedures  for 
public  and  independent  institutions  in 
financial  distress.  The  Commission's 
report  has  been  referred  to  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commissioner's  Advisory 
Council  on  Higher  Education,  which 
will  make  its  own  report  in  1976.  0 


Assessment  of  academic  programs 


The  Regents  carry  out  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ensuring  quality  in  educational 
programs  through  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  at  both  the  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  levels. 

For  the  Regents  discipline-by-dis- 
cipline  review  of  all  doctoral  programs 
in  the  State,  curricula  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  were 
evaluated  by  )une  1976.  The  evaluation 
of  the  quality  of  each  program  was 
based  on  material  submitted  and  site 
visit  reports  made  by  distinguished 
educators  in  the  field.  In  addition,  a 
statewide  Rating  Committee  and  the 
Commissioner's  Doctoral  Council  re¬ 
viewed  all  material  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  investigation  of  nonacademic 
careers  for  humanities  Ph.D.'s  also  con¬ 
tinues  under  a  grant  from  the  Mellon 
Foundation.  This  nationwide  activity 
continues  the  study  started  in  New 
York  two  years  ago  with  support  from 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Education. 

At  the  master's  degree  level,  in 
1975-76,  more  than  100,000  students 


/ere  enrolled  in  2,900  individual  pro¬ 
rams  at  some  100  institutions.  De- 
lartment  staff  assisted  by  external  con- 
ultants  continued  their  evaluation  of 
hese  programs  through  site  visits, 
rom  1972  to  1975,  programs  were  re¬ 
newed  at  15  institutions.  Four  addi- 
ional  institutions  were  visited  during 
975_76.  The  Department  made  specific 
■ecommendations  for  improving  pro¬ 
gram  quality  and  in  some  cases  phasing 
Dut  programs.  As  a  result  of  these 
jvaluations,  many  institutions  are 
strengthening  ongoing  programs  and 
eliminating  those  that  are  notably 
weak.  Some  10  percent  of  the  programs 
either  have  been  closed  by  institutions 
themselves  or  significantly  restructured. 
Institutions  have  become  more  selec¬ 
tive  in  program  design,  reducing  the 
earlier  proliferation  of  master's  degree 
curricula. 

In  addition,  the  Department  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  internal  assessment 
of  academic  programs.  State  Univeis  , 
City  University,  and  many  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  have  initiated 
comprehensive  assessments  of  master's 
curricula.  The  Department  has  encou 


ed  several  institutions,  both  public 
id  independent,  to  undertake  self- 
sessment  activities  at  the  under- 
aduate  level.  During  1976-77,  SED  will 
rengthen  its  efforts  to  promote  self- 
valuation  by  colleges  and  universities 
ine  New  York  institutions  have  been 
elected  as  pilots.  The  Department  re¬ 
eved  a  two-year  grant  from  the  Fund 
<r  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
location  for  an  experimental  project 
n  self-assessment.  Since  the  Depart- 
ient  believes  that  internal  assessment 
f  academic  programs  will  supplemen  , 
ut  not  replace,  external  evaluation 
as  strengthened  its  assessment  o 
cula  by  staff  and  outside  consultants, 
hiring  the  past  school  year,  an  .n- 
reased  schedule  of  site  , «.ts 
he  cycle  of  evaluation  from  seven  to 
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External  degree 
and  college 

proficiency  programs  — 


During  the  past  year,  the  Regents' 
unique  nontraditional  collegiate  pro¬ 
grams  continued  to  expand,  serving  the 
needs  of  adult  New  Yorkers  who  wish 
to  continue  their  college  education. 

Almost  1,300  Regents  External  De¬ 
grees  were  awarded  during  1975-76, 
bringing  the  total  to  4,000  degree  recip¬ 
ients  since  the  program  began  in  1971. 
More  than  10,000  College  Proficiency 
Examinations  were  administered,  result¬ 
ing  in  thousands  of  credits  awarded  by 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  well 
as  by  the  Regents  External  Degree  Pro¬ 
gram. 

In  1975-76,  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
program  in  nursing  and  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  option  in  the  existing  bac¬ 
calaureate  program  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  were  added.  Enrollments  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  the  other  degree 
programs:  Associate  in  Arts,  Associate 
in  Science,  Associate  in  Nursing,  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Most  people  taking  New  York's  pro¬ 
ficiency  examinations  have  used  them 
for  advanced  placement  at  traditional 
colleges.  In  response  to  requests  from 
hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities 
outside  the  State,  the  tests  are  now  of¬ 
fered  across  the  country  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Testing  Program  (ACT),  a 
nonprofit  agency  offering  testing  and 
other  assessment-related  services. 
Through  this  arrangement,  ACT  will 
broaden  the  appeal  of  credit-by- 
examination,  while  providing  testing 
services  to  the  thousands  of  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Regents  External  Degree 
Program  wherever  they  may  live. 

New  York's  proficiency  examinations 
and  external  degrees  appeal  to  older 
individuals  who  are  employed  full  time, 
but  desire  to  obtain  a  college  education 
for  economic  or  personal  reasons. 
Many  Regents  External  Degree  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  met  either  by 
examination  or  by  regular  college 
courses.  About  60  percent  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  degree  students  take  courses  at  tra¬ 
ditional  college  campuses  to  meet  ex¬ 
ternal  degree  requirements. 

People  interested  in  the  Regents  non¬ 
traditional  programs  are  often  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  academic  world  and  its  re¬ 
quirements.  The  great  majority  of  them 


are  businessmen,  housewives,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers,  nurses,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  services.  Aware  that 
such  individuals  need  careful  advise¬ 
ment,  the  Regents  have  been  trying  to 
provide  it.  Through  the  external  de¬ 
gree's  statewide  advisement  network, 
volunteers  from  colleges,  secondary 
schools,  BOCES,  libraries,  and  commu¬ 
nity  agencies  advise  adults  who  seek  in¬ 
formation  about  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1975-76,  12,000  individuals  were 
served.  Recently,  with  the  help  of  a 
Federal  grant,  the  Regents  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  advisement  system  for  adult 
learners  at  selected  public  libraries  in 
the  State.  Information  will  continue  to 
be  provided  on  a  wide  range  of  post¬ 
secondary  educational  opportunities.  In 
advisement,  therefore,  as  in  its  other 
activities  in  nontraditional  education, 
the  Regents  are  moving  forward  in 
partnership  with  established  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  [Q 


Regionalism  — 

Since  1971  three  regional  advisory 
councils  have  been  created  by  the 
Regents:  (1)  the  New  York  City  Regents 
Regional  Coordinating  Council  covering 
the  five  boroughs;  (2)  the  Northeast 
Council,  comprising  sixteen  counties; 
and  (3)  the  Genesee  Valley  Council, 
comprising  eleven  counties.  The  coun¬ 
cils  are  charged  with  developing  plans 
to  enable  all  postsecondary  institutions 
in  a  region  to  use  their  resources  more 
effectively  and  with  a  minimum  of  dup¬ 
lication. 

The  regional  councils  complement 
the  Department  and  the  Regents  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  They  are  established  for  planning 
and  coordinating  purposes. 

•  They  include  all  public  and  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions  in  a  region. 

•  The  Regents  call  upon  the  councils 
for  advice  on  regional  issues  that  come 
before  them. 

•  The  councils  identify  programs  for 
interinstitutional  operations;  however, 
actual  operations  are  conducted  among 
institutions  through  consortia,  contract 
arrangements,  or  other  joint  programs, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity. 

•  The  councils  can,  by  mutual 
agreement,  review  informally,  program 
proposals  submitted  voluntarily  by  in¬ 
dividual  members.  This  arrangement 
however,  is  not  binding. 

The  Regents  will  establish  a  regional 
council  only  when  all  postsecondary 
institutions  in  a  region,  public  and  in¬ 
dependent,  agree  that  a  council  is 
needed.  If  the  institutions  reach  such  a 
concensus,  the  Regents  seek  assurance 
that  the  council  is  representative  of  all 
elements  in  the  region  which  should  be 
involved  in  postsecondary  planning,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of  the  general 
public  and  the  public  and  independent 
institutions. 

Although  only  three  regional  councils 
are  currently  functioning,  SED  staff 
have  been  meeting  with  consortia  and 
other  institutional  groups  to  stimulate 
regionalism  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 
In  the  functioning  councils,  regionalism 
has  demonstrated  its  value.  The  New 
York  City  Regional  Council,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  proposed  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  on  academic  programs  to 
the  Regents,  providing  insights  which 
could  only  come  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions.  That 
council  was  also  responsible  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Center  for  Lifelong 
Learning,  a  unit  developed  to  assist 
persons  to  find  some  type  of  academic 
program  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Teacher 
education  and 
certification  — 

In  1972,  the  Board  of  Regents  set 
new  directions  to  improve  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  declared  that  the  preparation 
of  teachers  is  to  reflect  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes  needed  by 
schools  and  should  involve  school 
people  in  program  development.  Col¬ 
leges,  schools,  and  the  professional 
staff  responded  positively  to  the 
Regents  call  to  join  in  reshaping 
teacher  education  programs.  Along 
with  the  policy  statement,  a  timetable 
for  the  revision  of  programs  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  revision  of  teacher  education 
programs  is  on  schedule.  During 
1975-76,  reviews  were  completed  to  re¬ 
vise  80  college  and  university  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
elementary  grades  and  teachers  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  handicapping  conditions. 
Four  institutions  received  an  extension 
of  time  for  further  program  develop¬ 


ment.  Only  one  of  these  is  still  under¬ 
going  development.  Three  institutions 
closed  down  their  preparation  pro¬ 
grams  for  elementary  or  special  educa¬ 
tion  teachers.  Most  of  the  programs  to 
prepare  administrators  and  supervisors 
were  also  submitted  for  review. 

With  an  increased  supply  of  teaching 
personnel  and  a  diminishing  need  for 
newly  trained  teachers,  it  is  especially 
important  to  have  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  supply  and  demand 
for  school  professionals.  A  major  new 
data  system  was  established  by  the  De¬ 
partment  which  provides  this  needed 
supply  and  demand  information.  SED's 
new  Educational  Manpower  Informa¬ 
tion  System  (EMIS)  will  enable  the  De¬ 
partment  to  provide  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  rate  of  employment  in  the 
public  schools  of  persons  being  cer¬ 
tified. 

This  data  will  be  available  to  higher 
education  institutions  and  to  students. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to 


use  the  data  in  their  planning  programs 
for  consolidation  or  elimination.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  teacher  education 
will  be  better  able  to  assess  the  job 
market.  The  Department  will  be  able  to 
use  the  data  for  statewide  planning  and 
use  the  system  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
recently  revised  programs  of  prepara¬ 
tion. 

In  November  1975,  the  Commissioner 
appointed  a  task  force  representing 
school  staff,  college  faculty,  students, 
and  lay  persons,  to  study  the  major  is¬ 
sues  in  teacher  education  and  certifica¬ 
tion  and  to  recommend  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  to  ensure  continued  improvement 
of  teacher  education  and  certification. 
In  a  preliminary  report,  the  task  force 
has  recommended  that:  (1)  teaching  be 
established  in  law  as  a  profession;  (2)  a 
system  of  licensing,  based  on  an 
examination,  be  established  and  a 
license  required  of  all  individuals  who 
practice  the  profession;  and  (3)  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Practices  Board  be  established 
in  law  for  the  education  profession. 


Medical  and  dental  education  — 


Medical  education  in  New  York  State 
has  continued  to  expand  to  the  limits 
of  physical  facilities  and  faculty.  This 
has  evolved  chiefly  through  the  en¬ 
largement  of  upper-division  programs 
to  accept  U.S.  medical  students  who 
have  been  studying  medicine  abroad, 
either  through  the  COTRANS  (Coordi¬ 
nated  Transfer)  program  or  through  the 
Fifth  Pathway  Program,  formerly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges.  The  programs  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  bring  U.S.  students  back  to 
this  country  to  complete  their  medical 
education  and  to  qualify  for  licensure. 

Presently,  the  output  of  such  ex¬ 
panded  enrollment  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  output  of  an  additional  medical 
school.  Further  efforts  to  increase  the 
expansion  of  transfer  students  will  be 
underway  this  year.  Furthermore,  the 
State  Board  for  Medicine  will  construct 
a  special  examination  for  New  York 
State  students  abroad  who  wish  to 
enter  New  York  medical  schools  by  way 
of  the  Fifth  Pathway  Program. 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  has  received  from  the  Regents,  an 


amendment  to  its  charter  to  establish 
the  New  York  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine.  It  is  expected  that  osteo¬ 
pathic  education  will  be  functioning  in 
its  new  school  in  1977,  when  the  first 
class  of  students  will  be  admitted. 

A  new  development  in  medical  edu¬ 
cation  has  centered  on  a  plan  to  formu¬ 
late  a  statewide  council  for  continuing 
medical  education.  Such  activity  would 
represent  a  unique  and  invaluable  ap¬ 
proach  for  physicians  of  any  state. 

In  the  normal  process  of  events,  each 
medical  school  is  given  an  accreditation 
review  and  a  site  visit  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  self-study,  at  pre¬ 
scribed  intervals,  by  the  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Medical  Education  and  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
for  Medicine.  During  the  past  year,  five 
of  the  twelve  medical  schools  in  this 
State  have  had  such  reaccreditation 
evaluations. 

Dental  education  in  New  York  State 
continues  to  face  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  the  quality  of  its  program 
content,  faculty,  facilities,  and  profes¬ 
sionally  competent  graduates,  while  at- 


empting  to  meet  health  manpower 
iemands  by  increasing  spaces  for  stu- 
fent  enrollment.  There  are  four  dental 
ichools  in  the  State,  two  are  part  of  the 
State  University  and  two  are  located  at 
ndependent  universities.  The  State 
Jniversity  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
School  of  Dental  Medicine  will 
graduate  its  first  class  of  approximately 
>5  students  in  1977.  Long-range  plans 
or  that  school  forecast  increased  en¬ 
rollments  when  facilities  and  faculty  are 
proportionate  to  the  need.  New  York 
Jniversity  College  of  Dentistry  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  student  class  size  while  ob¬ 
taining  funds  and  commencing  con¬ 
struction  of  new  building  spaces. 

Programs  of  education  for  dental 
pygienists  have  been  faced  with  a 
necessity  to  adapt  to  education  and 
[ raining  now  needed  ®  Prepare  s*"- 
dents,  as  expanded  by  ,he 
amendment  to  its  definition  in  Educ 
tion  Law.  The  schools  are  also  prov  d 
Z  continuing  education  offerings  for 

licensed  dental  hygienists  who  have  not 

previously  been  prepared  for  render  g 
the  added  services  under  supervision 
of  a  dentist. 
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Serving  the 
disadvantaged  — 

The  State's  Higher  Education  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program  (HEOP)  awards  grants  to 
independent  colleges  and  universities 
to  serve  the  educationally  and  econom¬ 
ically  disadvantaged.  Disadvantaged 
populations  are  also  served  at  State 
University  campuses  through  EOP  and 
at  City  University  through  SEEK  and 
College  Discovery. 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  72 
Higher  Education  Opportunity  Pro¬ 
grams  served  more  than  6,000  under¬ 
graduates  in  traditional  campus  set¬ 
tings,  at  Indian  reservations,  and  in 
correctional  facilities. 

In  1975-76,  the  Department  cooper¬ 
ated  in  the  first  major  evaluation  of  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  of 
SUNY.  In  addition,  stronger  accounta¬ 
bility  procedures  for  the  opportunity 
programs  at  independent  colleges  were 
implemented  to  ensure  that  the 
neediest  students  are  served. 

Recently,  several  independent  re¬ 
search  projects  have  been  sponsored  to 
assess  the  impact  on  students  enrolled 
in  independent  sector  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams.  Current  and  former  students  at 
Long  Island  University,  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity,  Rosary  Hill  College,  and  Albany 
Business  College  have  been  involved  in 
these  research  projects.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  graduates  of  the 
program,  in  one  sample,  have  com¬ 
pleted  or  are  enrolled  in  advanced  de¬ 
gree  programs.  Some  52.4  percent  of 
HEOP  graduates  not  in  graduate  school 
were  employed  in  professional,  techni¬ 
cal,  or  managerial  positions,  while  only 
19.7  percent  of  the  dropouts  were  so 
employed.  Of  the  dropouts  in  this 
study,  25  percent  had  since  returned  to 
college,  and  another  56.6  percent  in¬ 
tended  to  resume  their  education. 

The  majority  of  HEOP  students  have 
sought  and  found  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  areas  of  interest  and  train- 
ing.  Ex-offenders  who  were  incarcer¬ 
ated  for  as  long  as  fifteen  years  have 
had  access  to  liberal  arts  and  spe¬ 
cialized  training.  For  example,  two 
HEOP  students  at  the  Culinary  Institute 
of  America — ex-offenders — went  on  to 
become  productive  members  of  their 
profession.  One  of  these  graduates  is 
currently  employed  as  a  chef  with  the 
largest  hotel/motel  operation  in  the 
country  and  the  other  is  in  the  person¬ 
nel  administration  and  supervision  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  largest  airline  food  service 
company  in  the  nation.  0 
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State  Museum 
moves  to 
new  quarters  — 

Following  nearly  ten  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparation,  the  State 
Museum  opened  its  new  exhibits  to  the 
public  on  July  1,  1976.  In  ceremonies 
led  by  Governor  Hugh  Carey,  Chancel¬ 
lor  Theodore  Black,  and  Commissioner 
Ewald  Nyquist,  the  site  of  the  Museum 
was  officially  transferred  from  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Building  to  the  new  Cultural 
Education  Center  on  the  Empire  State 
Plaza. 

The  opening  program  featured  the 
Adirondack  Wilderness,  a  30,000 
square-foot  installation,  representing 
the  first  in  a  series  of  permanent  re¬ 
gional  exhibits  guided  by  the  overall 
theme  Man  and  Nature  in  New  York 
State.  This  innovative  group  of  exhibits 
unites  human  activity  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  as  a  means  of  presenting  both 
their  character  and  changing  inter-rela¬ 
tionships.  Designed  to  encompass  the 
entire  State,  work  is  now  in  progress 
on  exhibits  of  comparable  scope  for 
the  two  remaining  regions  of  upstate 
and  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 

The  response  of  the  50,000  visitors 
during  the  Bicentennial  Weekend  was 
enthusiastic.  In  addition  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  exhibit,  crowds  were  especially 
drawn  to  the  orientation  film  for  the 
Man  and  Nature  series  and  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  early  fire  engines  from  the  his¬ 
tory  collection. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Museum  inau¬ 
gurated  the  Terrace  Gallery  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  Bicentennial  exhibit  entitled 
FORCES.  This  temporary  display 
analyzes  and  portrays  New  York  State 
experience  in  three  subject  areas — 
Materialism,  Diversity  and  Change — 
through  the  use  of  artifacts,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  quotations. 

In  keeping  with  the  full  scope  of  cul¬ 
tural  education,  the  Museum  cele¬ 
brated  its  opening  by  sponsoring  a 
series  of  musical  performances.  The 
festivities  brought  the  Empire  State 
Plaza  to  life,  for  the  first  time,  with  spir¬ 
ited  rock  music  performed  by  high 
school  bands,  gentle  folk  songs  by 
long-time  Adirondack  residents,  and 
symphonic  arrangements  of  West  Side 
Story.  By  the  end  of  its  first  month,  the 
new  Museum  had  attracted  more  than 
150,000  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country.  0 
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New  developments  in  mass  media _ 


The  Department's  new  television 
series,  VEGETABLE  SOUP,  has  appeared 
on  television  stations  across  the  United 
States.  Almost  300  commercial  and 
educational  television  stations  carried 
the  SED  programs  which  are  designed 
to  eliminate  the  negative  effects  of  ra¬ 
cial  isolation.  The  programs  represent 
the  first  time  any  television  series  has 
dealt  with  racial  problems  and  ethni¬ 
city,  specifically  for  elementary  school 
children.  It  is  also  the  first  children's 
series  to  be  broadcast  simultaneously 
on  both  commercial  and  educational 
television  stations.  Research  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  series  among  young 
viewers  has  indicated  that  children 
projected  themselves  and  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ethnic  problems  and  situ¬ 
ations  being  presented. 

A  major  result  of  the  series,  judged 
on  the  basis  of  spontaneous  verbal  re¬ 
sponses  from  young  people,  showed 
that  strong  intergroup  attitudes,  of  a 
positive  nature,  took  place  after  view¬ 


ing  the  programs.  Feelings  of  warmth, 
understanding,  and  sympathy  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  other  ethnic  groups  were  pre¬ 
dominant.  Children  in  younger  and 
older  groups  responded  well  and  new 
dimensions  of  discussion  took  place  as 
a  result  of  the  messages  viewers  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  series. 

The  series,  Self  Incorporated,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Agency  for  Instructional 
Television  was  received  and  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  with  enthusiasm. 
Designed  for  the  middle  school  young¬ 
ster,  it  emphasizes  the  problem  of 
growing  up.  Vignettes  deal  with  peer 
relationships  and  the  problems  which 
emerge  in  a  society  where  members 
are  highly  interdependent. 

A  new  14-minute  SED  production, 
Cable  Television  and  Educational  Ac¬ 
cess  was  completed  to  help  educators 
and  municipal  officials  understand  what 
the  Educational  Access  Channel  is,  the 
steps  involved  in  securing  the  channel 
during  the  franchising  process,  and  the 


possible  uses  of  the  channel,  represent¬ 
ing  examples  of  programming  and 
production. 

During  1975-76,  a  growing  concern 
with  regional  theatre  and  emerging 
American  playwrights  became  evident 
throughout  the  United  States,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  York  State.  Since  the 
American  theatre  and  drama  tradition 
has  its  strongest  roots  here,  a  series  to 
explore  the  works  of  emerging  play¬ 
wrights  was  begun  with  Richard  Barr, 
the  well-known  Broadway  producer. 
Participation  by  such  well-known  young 
playwrights  as  Lanford  Wilson  and 
Robert  Patrick  occur  in  the  first  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  series. 

On  the  basis  of  a  count  of  all  re¬ 
quests  for  video  tape  duplications  from 
the  video  tape  catalog  of  the  year, 
more  than  10,500  requests  were  proc¬ 
essed,  duplicated  and  shipped.  Of  all 
the  formats  used  in  video  form,  the 
14-inch  video  cassette  proved  the  most 
useful  and  desirable. 


Education  and  global 
interdependence  — 


In  1943,  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  then  a 
recently  defeated  Presidential  aspirant, 
wrote  a  book  about  his  wartime  travel. 
He  called  it,  One  World,  and  the  main 
idea  in  it  was  that  "there  are  no  distant 
points  in  the  world  any  longer  .  .  .  the 
myriad  of  human  beings  in  the  Far  East 
are  as  close  to  us  as  Los  Angeles  is  to 
New  York  ...  in  the  future,  what  con¬ 
cerns  them  must  concern  us  .  .  .  Our 
thinking  in  the  future  must  be 
worldwide." 

In  March  1976,  the  Board  of  Regents 
reaffirmed  this  view  in  its  position 
paper  on  international  education,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Global  Interdependence.  Its 
ideas  were  developed  in  recognition  of 
fundamental  political  and  economic 
changes  in  the  world  and  their  impact 
on  the  United  States,  and  the  clear 
need  for  students  to  understand  and 
cope  with  these  changes. 

The  Regents  suggested  a  multiple  set 
of  activities  toward  this  end.  In  re¬ 


sponse,  the  Education  Department's 
Center  for  International  Programs  and 
Com parative  Studies  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  to  broaden  its  scope  of  activity 
in  international  education,  working  to¬ 
ward  an  expanded  civic  literacy  on 
global  problems  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  State.  Contacts  with  community 
leaders,  labor  and  business  groups  and 
the  mass  media  have  been  initiated  to 
establish  a  Regents  Forum  on  New  York 
State  in  the  World  Setting. 

Increased  understanding  by  teachers 
and  students  of  key  regions  of  the 
world  is  developed  by  initiating  closer 
liasion  with  educational  agencies  in  var¬ 
ious  regions  of  the  world.  As  a  follow¬ 
up  to  a  seminar  for  teachers  in  Egypt  in 
the  summer  of  1975,  the  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Programs  conducted  a  simi¬ 
lar  program  in  Israel  in  the  summer  of 
1976.  The  Department's  Educational  Re¬ 
sources  Center  in  India,  currently  m 
the  ninth  year  of  existence,  and  funded 


entirely  by  Federal  grants,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  study  materials 
which  are  now  being  tested  in  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Center  has  organized 
curriculum  and  lecture  sessions  for 
seminar  groups  visiting  India.  Through 
the  work  of  foreign  curriculum  consult¬ 
ants,  ties  are  also  being  strengthened 
with  educational  institutions  in  Israel, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  Iran. 


work  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
I  Programs  has  become  more 
centered.  The  Regents  have  di- 
d  the  Department  to  establish 
ards  of  basic  knowledge  about  the 
In  the  past  year,  innovative  ways 
been  sought  to  determine  a  base- 
or  such  knowledge  and  this  effo 
ontinue.  Ways  are  being  devise 
fuse  this  dimension  into  non 
al  educational  modes,  such 
urns  and  community  libraries. 
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During  the  past  several  years,  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  management  audit  of  both 
State  Library  and  Library  Development 
activities  has  been  conducted.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  number  of  recommendations  are 
being  implemented  and  evaluated. 

The  administrative  and  functional 
structure  of  the  State  Library  has  been 
relatively  constant  over  the  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  a  major  realignment 
of  the  Library  has  been  initiated,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changes  in  user  populations 
and  their  needs,  the  growth  of  library 
and  information  networks,  the  impact 
of  computer  and  microform  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  resulting  redefinition  of  the 
role  and  mission  of  the  State  Library. 

Under  this  realignment,  the  Library 
will  now  have  four  major  components: 
Legislative  and  State  Agency  Services, 
Reference  Services,  Collection  Man¬ 
agement  and  Network  Services,  and 
Cataloging  and  Acquisitions.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  increasing  interdisciplinary  na¬ 
ture  of  library  and  information  work, 
Reference  Services  staff  will  function 
within  three  broad  groupings:  (1)  social 
sciences/law,  (2)  humanities  and  (3) 
science/health  sciences/technology. 

Legislative  and  State  Agency  Services 
will  provide  enhanced  services  to  that 
targeted  client  group.  Collection  Man¬ 
agement  and  Network  Services  will  be 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  materials 
from  the  collection,  its  preservation, 
interloan  and  other  network  services, 
including  those  provided  to  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  Cataloging 


and  Acquisitions  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  library  collections  and  using 
computer  technology  to  increase  access 
to  information  resources.  The  reorgani¬ 
zation  has  been  carefully  articulated 
with  planning  for  the  new  library 
facilities  in  the  Cultural  Education 
Center,  which  will  be  occupied  in  1977. 

Information  services  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  dramatically  improved  during 
the  1976  session,  with  the  appointment 
of  an  interim  Coordinator  of  Legislative 
Services,  changes  in  the  content  and 
format  of  the  State  Library's  monthly 
bibliography  of  new  publications  enti¬ 
tled  Legislative  Trends,  preparation  of  a 
handbook  on  special  State  Library  ser¬ 
vices  available  to  the  Legislature,  and 
initiation  of  an  orientation  program  for 
Legislative  research  staff. 

In  addition,  an  expanded  program 
of  data  base  services  was  offered  to 
State  agencies  and  governmental  users. 
Data  base  searches  for  these  groups 
have  increased  substantially  during  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

The  Bureaus  of  Public  Library  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Academic  and  Research  Li¬ 
braries  have  been  redesignated  the 
Bureau  of  Regional  Library  Services  and 
the  Bureau  of  Specialist  Library  Ser¬ 
vices.  This  new  configuration  supports 
the  Library's  commitment  to  further  re¬ 
gionalization  of  library  services.  A  Task 
Force  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  representative  of  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  laymen,  political 
leaders  and  educators,  is  investigating 
the  further  regionalization  of  library 
and  information  services  on  Long  Is¬ 
land. 

The  Bureau  of  Specialist  Library  Ser¬ 
vices  is  responsible  for  special  activities 
that  will  enhance  library  system  ser¬ 
vices.  For  example,  further  application 
of  computer  technology  and  automated 
procedures  is  being  investigated.  A 
pilot  program  offering  State  Library 
data  base  searches  to  two  regions  of 
the  State,  the  North  Country  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  is  demonstrating  a 
cooperative  approach  to  statewide  li¬ 
brary  and  information  services  provided 
by  the  State  Library,  public  library  sys¬ 
tems,  and  reference  and  research  li¬ 
brary  councils. 

This  reorganization  and  redirection 
for  the  State  Library  and  Library  De¬ 
velopment  will  improve  its  ability  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  mission  in  supporting  statewide 
library  and  information  services.  B 


State 

Archives  — 

The  State  Archives  preserves  and 
makes  available  for  use  the  historically 
valuable  records  of  State  government. 
In  planning  for  1977  occupancy  of  the 
Cultural  Education  Center,  Archives 
staff  has  already  begun  to  identify  rec¬ 
ords  appropriate  for  transfer.  They  are 
working  closely  with  the  Office  of 
General  Services  on  an  inventory  of 
State  agency  records,  reviewing  nearly 
25,000  separate  series  and  designating 
those  that  warrant  preservation.  The 
last  State  records  inventory  was  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  20  years  ago.  In  this 
appraisal  project,  archives  assistants 
have  prepared  organizational  profiles 
and  agency  histories,  visited  nearly  100 
agency  offices  to  inspect  records,  and 
located  many  series  undescribed  in  the 
inventory.  As  a  result,  the  staff  de¬ 
veloped  both  descriptive  finding  aids 
and  useful  experience,  enabling  them 
to  begin  to  assist  researchers  in  locat¬ 
ing  needed  materials  and  to  plan  for 
the  eventual  automation  of  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Local  Records  Section  of  the 
State  Archives  has  been  serving  local 
government  and  the  cause  of  local  his¬ 
tory  in  several  ways.  Staff  analysts  have 
inspected  nearly  200  local  records  of¬ 
fices.  They  have  advised  officials  in 
counties,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
school  and  special  districts  on  im¬ 
proved  techniques  for  records  control. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
providing  guidelines  for  microfilm  ap¬ 
plications.  New  records  retention  and 
disposition  schedules  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  county  clerks  and  county 
probation  departments. 

With  financial  help  from  the  New 
York  State  American  Revolutionary 
Bicentennial  Commission,  the  Local 
Records  Section  has  located  and  mic¬ 
rofilmed  nearly  150  collections  of  sig¬ 
nificant  historical  records  in  many  local 
communities.  The  film  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and  made  available  in  the  State 
Archives.  Often  assisting  the  State  His¬ 
torian,  records  analysts  have  worked 
with  local  historians,  who  by  law 
examine  the  condition  and  safety  of 
local  public  records.  They  have  advised 
local  historical  societies  on  matters  in¬ 
volving  protection  and  exhibition.  B 
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Vocational 

Rehabilitation 


Assisting  the  disabled  who  have  sub¬ 
stantial  vocational  handicaps  to  become 
productive  workers  is  the  function  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(OVR).  More  than  100,000  persons  were 
served  in  1975—76  and  8,843  were  re¬ 
habilitated  into  suitable  employment. 

While  Federal  legislation  has  em¬ 
phasized  only  recently  that  priority  be 
given  to  serving  the  severely  disabled, 
OVR  has  maintained  such  a  focus  for 
many  years  and  continued  to  lead  other 
general  state  VR  agencies  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  rehabilitants  classified  as 
severely  disabled.  During  the  past  year, 
the  proportion  of  rehabilitants  so 
classified  was  72.5  percent,  which  is  a 
significantly  higher  level  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

A  continued  high  rate  of  activity  was 
maintained  in  serving  beneficiaries  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Disability 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
programs.  Generally  the  most  severely 
disabled,  these  individuals  accounted 
for  41 .2  percent  of  all  referrals. 

As  part  of  the  priority  effort  to  serve 
the  most  severely  handicapped,  OVR 
continued  its  development  of  spe¬ 


cialized  services.  Innovation  and  ex¬ 
panded  funds  were  used  to  establish 
and  to  expand  programs  to  serve  this 
population,  based  in  community  hospi¬ 
tals  and  treatment  centers  serving  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  persons  with  can¬ 
cer,  heart  disease,  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  deafness  and  other  serious 
disabling  conditions.  OVR's  Staff  De¬ 
velopment  Unit  provided  ongoing  train¬ 
ing  for  all  levels  of  professional  and 
support  staff  to  improve  job  perform¬ 
ance  and  services  to  the  severely  dis¬ 
abled. 

In  the  vanguard  of  innovative  and 
experimental  efforts,  OVR  continued  its 
client  support  project  in  central  New 
York  and  its  assessment  projects  down- 
state  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  persons 
too  severely  disabled  by  neurological 
disorders  or  mental  retardation  to  ben¬ 
efit  from  traditional  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  services. 

Interdepartmental  Programs 

OVR  is  involved  in  cooperative  ser¬ 
vice  programs  with  several  other  State 
agencies,  adding  the  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 


otherwise  comprehensive  institutional 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 


One  such  cooperative  program  pro¬ 
vided  services  to  clients  of  all  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene  Psychiatric  and 
Developmental  Centers.  During  the 
year,  this  program  served  18,579  clients 
and  rehabilitated  1,776,  reducing  read¬ 
missions  and  preventing  initial  in¬ 
stitutionalization  for  many  people 
served  at  institution-related  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers. 


Another  cooperative  program  pro¬ 
vided  services  to  persons  under  care  at 
selected  centers  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Services.  One  hundred  and 
eight  of  this  group  (1,640)  were  re¬ 
habilitated.  A  joint  program  with  the 
Department  of  Correctional  Services 
served  1,150  handicapped  clients  at  five 
correctional  facilities  and  provided  con¬ 
tinuing  assistance  to  parolees  and  re¬ 
leasees  through  training  programs  and 
related  services  in  the  community. 

Outstanding  OVR  staff  in  local  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Services  offices  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  specialized  services  to 
disabled  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
Of  the  disabled  recipients,  2,487  were 
placed  in  suitable  employment,  ac¬ 
counting  for  28.1  percent  of  all  rehabili¬ 
tations. 


Special  Programs 


Meeting  the  employment  needs  of 
the  handicapped  requires  special  skills, 
approaches,  and  facilities  to  evaluate 
potential,  to  provide  work  training  and 
experience,  and  to  maintain  sheltered 
work  opportunities  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  enter  the  competitive  labor  market. 


OVR's  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  helps  develop  and  support 
community,  nonprofit,  voluntary  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities  which  are  partners 
in  the  total  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  More  than  120  such 
facilities  were  assisted  during  the  year. 


The  State-funded  Rehabilitation 
Workshop  Support  Program  provided 
matching  grants  to  community  rehabi  i- 
tation  facilities  and  workshops  to  help 


jrovide  professional  staff  to  improve 
program  effectiveness.  During  the  year 
his  part  of  the  program  assisted  59 
acilities  which  served  15,500  clients. 

The  Sheltered  Employment  Program 
.upplied  partial  funding  to  facilities 
providing  long-term  sheltered  employ- 
nent  opportunities  for  those  who  can 
10«  meet  the  demands  of  competitive 
employment.  During  the  year  such  as- 
, (stance  was  provided  to  85  fadities 
applying  work  opportunities  for  5,500 
iheltered  workers.  L 
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Statistical  Profile 

New  York  State  Education  Department 

1975-76 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (Fall  Enrollment) 

Public  School  Districts  (K-12) . 

Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BC 
(K-12)  . 

Nonpublic  Schools  (K-1 2)  . 

Total  (K-12)  . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (Total  Professional 

Public  School  Districts . 

BOCES . 

Nonpublic . 

Total . . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Districts  (Fall) 

Public  School  Districts . 

Public  Schools  . 

BOCES . i . 

Nonpublic  Schools  . 

High  School  Graduates* 

Public . 

Nonpublic . 

Total . 

Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Expenditures* 


Total  Expenditure  .  $7,739,092,000 

Approved  Operating  Expenditures** .  $5,941,791,000 

Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Expenditures,  Per 
Pupil  in  Weighted  Average  Daily  Attendance  (WADA)* 

Total  Expenditures .  $2,341 

Approved  Operating  Expenditures .  $1,798 

State  Aid  to  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools* 

Amount .  $3,065,000,000 

Per  Pupil  WADA .  $927 

Percent  of  Total  Expenditures .  39.6% 

Adult  Education  Programs  in  Public  School  Districts 

Number  of  Districts  .  500 

Enrollments . . . .  943  725 

College  and  University  (Full-Time  Degree  Credit  Enroll¬ 
ment)  + 

Public .  366,180 

Independent . . . . . . .  245  81 8 

To,al .  611,998 

Value  of  Regents  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  and  Tuition 

Assistance  Program  (TAP)  Awards* .  $136,293,000 

Value  of  State-Guaranteed  Loans  for  College  Study .  $207,600,000 


•  Estimated 

**  Approved  operating  expenditures  are  those  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
schools.  Not  included  are  expenses  for  building  construction,  transportation  of  stu¬ 
dents,  expenditure  for  BOCES  services,  tuition  payments  to  other  districts,  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  programs  which  do  not  conform  to  law  or  regulation. 

+  Preliminary  figures 


}CES>- 


Staff) 


3,382,369 

23,646 

621,345 

4,027,360 


203,986 

6,645 

42,597 

253,228 


745 

4,428 

46 

1,916 


214,530 

36,270 

250,800 
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